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ized Vocational Courses Leading to Diplomas. 


Forty-one Different Trades are Offered for 
Men and Women, 


Summer School Session of Ten Weeks 
JUNE 6th TO AUGUST 15th 


For further information address: 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
ALBERT L. TURNER, Registrar 
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OPPORTUNITY—JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


Founded 1867 


St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


A four-year college course is offered, accre- 
dited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and the North Carolina State Department of 
Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and BS., 
including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Train- 
ing for State High School Teachers’ certificates. 


THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES. 


Moderate Terms. Opportunity for Self-Help. 
For Catalogue and Information write the Registrar 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


A College Preparatory Depart- 
ment, Training School for Nurses 
and School for Religious and So- 
cial Workers are connected with 
the College. 


FORE 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A GrapuaTe SCHOOL or ARTS AND SCTENOES 
OrreriInc WorkK To THE M. A. 
AND M. S. Decrees 
v 
Class A Rating with the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States 
Ww 


For Bulletin, Address 
THE REGISTRAR 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 


APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATES 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 
Plant worth one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 
Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Cood Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


v 
THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Gives training in every branch of technical Social 
Work and in addition offers special preparation for 
the special problems which confront social workers 
in Negro Communities. 


v 
For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 


247 Henry St., S. W. Atlanta, Georgia 


Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
v 


COURSES: 
Arts and Sciences 


Technical Home Economics 
Music Agriculture 


We invite inspection. 


J. R. E. LEE, President 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


A Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
Three Units: 


College of Liberal Arts, Junior College for 
Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, N. C.) 
and Theological Seminary 
Women admitted to the two upper years 
of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Highly trained Faculty and First Class Equipment. 


For information write: 


H. L. MoCRORY, President 


WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 


Continues forging its way to front. 


Three important recent achievements put Wiley 

as many stages forward in its progress: 
Completion of drive for first $300,000 on $600,000 
endowment. 

Cift of $10,000 for remodelling and enlarging library 
to accommodate 25,000 volumes and 150 persons. 
Full recognition by American Medical Association. 
Wiley now draws students from 20 different States. 
Offers courses in Liberal Arts, Home Economics, Com- 
merce, Music, Beauty Culture, Physical Education. 
Extra-curricular activities include Debating, Dramatics, 
Athletics, Music, Fraternities, Sororities. 


For further information, write 
M. W. DOCAN, President 
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Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRCINIA 
Composed of 


Wayland College for Men, Hartshorn Memorial 
College for Women, Richmond Theological 
Seminary for Ministers and Missioneries. 


v 
OFFERS SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THOROUCH TRAINING 


v 
All inquiries promptly answered. 


v 
For information address 
THE PRESIDENT 
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FOR THE FUTURE SECURITY OF YOUR BOY 
OR GIRL CONSIDER 


BORDENTOWN 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Accredited Junior and Senior High School, Modern 

Vocational Curriculum, Attractive Extra Curricular 

Program of Sport, Music, Drama and Art. 
Student body of 400. 

FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12th. 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 
Bordentown, N. J. 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 


LOCATION—College town between North and South. 
COURSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 
English, French, Hitory, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Social Science, subjects in other fields. A.B. and 
B.S. degrees. 

RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges, State Board Education in Maryland, other 
States, Regents of the University of N. Y., Ameri- 
can Medical Association, University Senate of M. E. 
Church. 

-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 


DRA MATIC ART—Theoretical and practical course for 
playwrights, directors, teachers, community, church 
and recreational workers. 


v 
For information address: 


EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


An Institution For Men and Women Who Desire 
To Learn and To Lead — To Learn With 
Thoroughness And To Lead With 
Wisdom and Understanding 


For Information address 
THE PRESIDENT 


PAINE COLLEGE 
Augusta, Georgia 
* 


A co-educational liberal arts college. The Nation’s 
outstanding example of cooperation between south- 
ern colored and southern white people in the 
higher education of Negroes. 
Courses in five major fields of work leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Excellent physical plant, 
well prepared faculty, unusually low rates. 

For information write: 


E. C. PETERS, President 


Can Negroes 
Fly? 


What has the Negro done in aviation 
Are you interested in the economic 
that aviation offers? 

Craduates! How many of you have jobs? | 

READ—‘*BLACK IN 
greatest book on aviation by a black — 
By LIEUT. WILLIAM J. POWEL 

Tech. Advisor of “Craftsmen of BLACK “ VINGS” 

218 Pages Illustrated Price $1.85 


Become a BOOSTER member of Craftsmen of BLACK 
WINGS, Greatest Negro Aeronautical Organization 
in the World. 


— COMBINATION OFFER — 
Membership in “Craftsmen” plus book — $2.50 
HAITIAN- AMERICAN. “APPLIANCE COMPANY 

200 West 135th Street, Room 204, New York City 


BOUND VOLUMES 
of the 1935 Issue of 


OPPORTUNITY 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 

ARE NOW ON SALE 

PRICE $2.75 
The supply is limited, send your order to: 
Opportunity 


Room 826 
1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


BENNETT COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
An Outstanding College for Cirls 
of Discriminating Parents 


Cultural Atmosphere Well Trained Faculty 
Ample Facilities 


Registration for Fresh September 9, 1936 


Registration for Upperciass 
St tember 15, 1936 


Pp 


For further information, write: 
DAVID D. JONES, President 
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Olympians All 


Democracy in Athletics 


O event in the history of American sport 
N has been more inspiring than the recent 
final tryouts for the Olympic team 
which will represent America in the forthcom- 
ing Olympic games to be held in Berlin, Ger- 
many. Here was democracy in action—real 
democracy which offered to each equal oppor- 
tunity to reach the coveted goal; to try his skill, 
his courage, his stamina, against that of his fel- 
lows without regard to race or color or creed. 
They were Americans all striving for the 
chance to represent their country in what is 
hoped will be a great international athletic 
competition. They came from the Pacific coast, 
from the deep South, from the Middle West, 
from the eastern seaboard. They came from 
great universities and the smaller colleges, and 
from little known amateur athletic clubs. They 
were Jew and Gentile—black and white, who 
had reached the final tests only after establish- 
ing their right in grueling and hard fought reg- 
ional contests. 


In free and open competition in any field 
Negro youth will be present. And here was a 
dramatic demonstration of what the Negro 
might do when given a fair chance. Pitted 
against the best that America has produced 
dark-skinned youth won first places in the 100, 
200, 400 and 800 metre runs, the broad jump, 
and the high jump. Negroes placed second in 
the 100 and 200 metre races, the 110 metre 
high hurdles and third in the 400 metre race. 
A Negro youth, the amazing Owens, alone won 
first place in three events. 

As a result altogether eleven brown Ameri- 
cans will march under the eyes of Hitler as rep- 
resentatives of the American Democracy in 
Berlin. They will compete against the world’s 
best—the chosen ones from the ends of the 
earth. They will carry the banner of Democ- 
racy in a land that has repudiated and utterly 
destroyed those principles of fair play by which 
alone these young men were enabled to compete 
as Americans. They will be the living refuta- 
tion of the sinister doctrine of racial superiority 
by which the dark peoples of earth would be 
thrust beyond the outer pale of civilization and 
progress. 


All America wants to see these young Ne- 
groes victorious. And this in itself is more 
significant than even the laurel wreath of an 
Olympic victory. 


Rose McClendon 


OSE McClendon is no more. She, w io 
R held enthralled thousands of theat::- 

goers by the startling fidelity of her 
character delineations, she who gave to tie 
American theatre its first real, authentic depi.- 
tion of the Negro woman has made her exit 
from the stage of this world. What a loss \o 
the theatre! What a loss to the Negro race is 
the passing of this little woman whose life macdc 
richer the lives of countless others! Never ro- 
bust, her frail body was not equal to the heavy 
tasks which her driving will constantly placed 
upon it; and those who knew her well merely 
wondered how long her physical resources 
would be able to respond to the demands oi 
her exhaustless spirit. 

Who of those who saw James Knox Millen’s 
heart-rending play of lynching, “Never No 
More,” will ever forget Rose McClendon as a 
Negro mother receiving the charred remains of 
her son. Who will forget her cackling triumph 
as she, a former slave in her masterless house, 
views its decay in the “House of Connolly.” 
There can be no doubt that Rose McClendon 
must be ranked among the great actresses of 
her generation. 

But the American theatre is pathetically poor 
in plays of Negro life, strange as this may 
seem. It was Rose McClendon’s great ambition 
to establish a Negro theatre—a theatre that 
would “develop not an isolated Robeson, an 
occasional Bledsoe or Gilpin but a long line of 
first rate actors.” She knew that only such a 
theatre would ultimately give to America a 
realistic picture of Negro life. To that end she 
organized the Negro Peoples’ Theatre while she 
was starring in “Mulatto,” Langston Hughes’ 
play of mixed blood. The Negro Peoples’ The- 
atre has now been incorporated in the Federal 
Theatre Project and has enjoyed signal suc- 
cess at the Lafayeite Theatre in Harlem. Rose 
McClendon dreamed of a Negro theatre and 
gave her life for a dream. Not only by her 
rare gifts but by her dream Rose McClendon 
has attained immortality. 


Honors for Bordentown 


E hail the achievement of the Bor- 
dentown Manual Training School 
for Colored Youth at Bordentown, 


New Jersey. We offer our congratulations to 
W. R. Valentine, Principal, and to Clarence E. 
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Banks, herdsman, and to the young men who 
brought to Bordentown an important national 
championship. For the herd of Bordentown 
Manual Training School, according to a bulletin 
of the Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
was awarded first place among Holstein herds 
in that state, and an individual cow in the herd 
received top ranking among cows in her class 
senior four year olds) in the United States. 
This cow gave 8,000 quarts of milk and seven 
hundred fourteen pounds of butter in 305 days. 
Duchess Berts Prima Dekol Segis is the name 
of this champion—a real champion, that was 
bred and developed py the farm division at 
Bordentown. And this is not all, two other cows 
of the herd were awarded third place and 
another fourth place. 

When one considers that Bordentown is a 
small school for boys and girls of high school 
age, the importance of this achievement in the 
development of producing cattle is little less 
than amazing. Bordentown not only excelled 
the other schools and colleges of the state of 
New Jersey but the great agricultural colleges of 
the country and hundreds of individual breed- 
ers of Holstein-Friesian cattle backed by un- 
limited financial and scientific resources. At a 
time when the problems of agriculture are in 
the forefront of world problems demanding the 
attention of state and national legislatures, it is 
inspiring to know that a school devoted to the 
training of Negro youth has attained national 
distinction in one of the most important phases 
of farm life. 


Lynch Law 


E republish in full an editorial from 

the estimable Philadelphia Record 

anent a recent comment by a Penn- 
sylvania judge. This editorial, we feel, deserves 
the commendation of every citizen: 

PHILADELPHIA RECORD 

(Independent) 
Philadelphia, July 12th, 1936 
PENNSYLVANIA’S JUDGE LYNCH 

Is lynching a product of “mob hysteria?” Is 
it a sudden and inexplicable thing that seizes 
only the most ignorant and embittered members 
of the most backward communities ? 

It is not. If it were, it would be easier to com- 
rat. 

The worse aspect of lynching is that it is pri- 
vately—and sometims publicly—condemned and 
tolerated by many community leaders in every 
part of the country. , 
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The nation will not soon forget that the late 
Governor Rolfe of California publicly approved 
a particularly brutal lynching. 

And just the other day, here in Pennsylvania, 
in the prosperous and enlightened town of Lan- 
caster, Judge B. C. Atlee said to a Negro prisoner 
standing before him: 

“This is one of the most despicable offenses ever 
brought before the local court. It is no credit to 
the people of Columbia that they allowed you to be 
here in court today. 

“Had they lynched you, they would have been 
justified. I say that although I am sitting here to 
administer justice. It is most fortunate for you that 
this offense occurred North of the Mason and Dixon 
line. No court has to bother with cases of your kind 


South of that line.” 


We know of no instance in this State where 
a Judge has gone so far to undermine law and 
order and decent government as Judge Atlee has 
in that statement. 

When people of a community are told by a 
Judge that they should have taken the law into 
their own hands, the inference is clear. The 
Judge appears to mean that the next time they 
get a similar case (or one a mob imagines is 
similar) they should administer lynch law and 
that this court will not punish them. 

Because courts in this part of the country 
‘bother’ with cases which Judge Atlee would 
turn over to lynchers, the law-abiding citizens 
hereabouts are considerably more secure than 
in those sections where lynch law has a firmer 
grip. 
Ordinary persons who are misguided enough 
to condone lynchings sometimes do not realize 
that there is more to a lynching than the issue 
between the mob and an individual victim. 
Every lynching degrades its participants and 
lowers the morale of the whole community. 

It usually leads to further lawlessness in 
which the most innocent and respectable citi- 
zens may suffer. A layman may be forgiven 
for not knowing this. A Judge should not be 
forgiven. 

The Record does Rot believe a man who 
made the remarks Judge Atlee made should be 
allowed to remain on the bench of this or any 
other State. 

If incitement to lynching is not an impeach- 
able offense in a judicial officer sworn to up- 
hold the State Constitution, then what is im- 
peachable ? 

Pennslyvania in recent years has been free 
from lynching. The proper authorities should 
see that the bench—of all institutions—does 
not encourage mob rule. 
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In the News Columns , yy 


There is a 
gifted youung 
woman, an at- 
torney-at-law, 
who is playing 
an important 
role in the 
fight that is 
being waged 
by the organ- 
ized forces of 
law and order 
in New York 
City to crush 
racketeer- 
ing. This 
young woman, 
Mrs. Eunice 
Hunton Car- 
ter, has been 
in the practice of law only a little over four 
years but in that brief period she has main- 
tained the brilliant record which she made as a 
student at Smith College and in later years in 
the field of social work. 


(Allen) 


Eunice Hunton Carter 


Eunice Hunton Carter is the daughter of dis- 
tinguished parents. Her father, the late Wil- 
liam A. Hunton, was for many years a mem- 
ber of the national staff of the Y.M.C.A. and 
was responsible for the induction of over a score 
of able young men into the service of that 
organization. Her mother, Mrs. Addie Hun- 
ton, has long been prominent in the Peace 
Movement and in the Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs and in civic and social work in 
the city and state of New York. She has one 
brother, Alpheus Hunton, who is on the Eng- 
lish Faculty of Howard University. 


In 1921 Eunice Hunton Carter was gradu- 
ated. from Smith College and attained the 
unique distinction of being awarded her A.B. 
and A.M. degree in the same year. After grad- 
uation she entered the field of social work, gain- 
ing her first experience with the Charity Organ- 
ization Society of the City of New York. Later 
she was a member of the staff of the Social 
Service Bureau of Newark, New Jersey. In 
1932 she was appointed a Case Work Super- 
visor in the North Harlem Relief Bureau and 
in the same year she received her LL.B. from 


the law school of Fordham University. She |.ad 
begun the study of law while engaged in a (ull 
time social work job, an indication of her cx- 
ceptional ability which had been apparent in 
her college career and in social work. 


When Thomas E. Dewey was appointed by 
Governor Lehman of New York to investig.te 
and crush the huge racketeering syndicates in 
the City of New York, he appointed Eunice 
Hunton Carter on his legal staff. In that ca- 
pacity she has worked day and night examining 
witnesses, preparing cases and sifting evidence. 
It has been a tough job, but she has been equal 
to it. 


After the successful prosecution of the vice 
racket which resulted in the conviction and sen- 
tence of Lucky Luciano, so-called vice over- 
lord, and his henchmen to long terms of im- 
prisonment, Mr. Dewey did not hesitate to 
acknowledge the service of his staff mentioning, 
among others, whose work he commended, 
Mrs. Eunice Hunton Carter. 


Her capacity for work, for brilliant work, has 
characterized Eunice Carter’s career from the 
time of her college days. She has maintained a 
consistent and intense interest in the welfare of 
Harlem and served as secretary of Mayor La- 
Guardia’s Committee to inquire into condi- 
tions which led to the riot in March, 1935. Mrs. 
Carter is the wife of Dr. Lisle Carter, a dentist. 
They have one child, a boy. Eunice Hunton 
Carter is a career woman, but her career lies 
in two spheres, her home and her interest in 
the betterment of her community. 


Naturally this interest has led her into the 
field of politics. She is aware of the vital part 
that politics plays in determining the social con- 
ditions which obtain in Harlem. Two years ago 
she was Republican candidate for the State leg- 
islature from the 19th Assembly District. She 
was defeated but she gained valuable experience 
that will make her a formidable candidate when 
she decides to run for office again. 


A persuasive speaker, a trenchant writer, a 
profound student of political and social condi- 
tions, Eunice Hunton Carter has the courage 
but not the foolhardiness of youth. There can 
be no question that she will go far. She is on her 
way. 
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Why Not “Co-operate’ » » » 


@ By J. G. ST. CLAIR DRAKE 


. it must not be forgotten that through 
co-operative organizations the poor and weak 
peasants and laborers of Europe have met the 
competition of big business and come off victors. 
In view of this the case is not hopeless for the 
Negro, provided the right leadership will arise 
to direct the group conscious race. 

NEWELL Leroy Sims, 

New Technique in Race Relations, 
Opportunity, April, 1931. 


HE lecture tour of a Japanese preacher- 
labor-leader . . . the inauguration of a 
forum by a Negro weekly . . . the phe- 
nomenal success of a Gary, Indiana, grocery 
store . . . a conference on economics at Wilber- 
force . . . these factors, and others have all, 
within the last few months, combined to rede- 
fine and make popular a word long abused by 
overmouthing, CO-OPERATION. Before 
Toyohiko Kagawa began to swing the circuit 
this year under the auspices of American liberals 
or Dr. Dubois began to blueprint the imperio in 
imperium through the Courer columns, the 
word co-operation was to most Negroes the 
ritualistic password of the interracial movement, 
and oft-quoted and usually ignored shibboleth 
of race leaders. Today, made popular by speak- 
ers and writers, and given concreteness through 
several flourishing enterprises, the word is be- 
coming the symbol of another proposed life- 
saver for the drowning Negro, clutching as he 
is at any and all economic straws. 


Co-operation—What Is It? 


Co-operation is both a method of doing busi- 
ness and a form of social organization. A co- 
operative society may be defined as “a volun- 
tary union of persons on a democratic basis to 
supply its members with goods and services 
(consumers co-op), or to employ its members 
in producing for sale (producers’ co-op), or to 
sell its members’ produce (marketing co-op), or 
to finance its members (credit union), or to 
combine all these aims in one, and at the same 
time to distribute surpluses in a manner agreed 
upon.” 

The average reader, is, of course, acquainted 
with the story of the twenty-eight weavers of 
Rochdale, England who organized the unpre- 
tentious grocery store in Toad Lane which later 
grew into the British Co-operative Wholesale 
Society with a present membership of seven 
million. This little group of intelligent, though 


Consumers’ Co-operatives have long been ad- 
vocated by various individuals and groups. A 
professor at Dillard University adds his voice 
to a growing demand. 


poor, workingmen, aided by a few “intellect- 
uals” and profiting from the experience of past 
failures, worked out a system of business which 
has not only made them famous, but which has 
proved its soundness by ninety-two years of con- 
tinuous growth. With very limited capital—in 
fact only $140 garnered through a year of 
penny watching— they organized the “Roch- 
dale Society of Equitable Pioneers,” and de- 
spite the taunts of skeptical neighbors, opened 
their store one cold December morning in 
1844, displaying a meager stock of flour, butter, 
oatmeal, and sugar. 

Within six years the membership was over 
six hundred, by 1851 the capital had increased 
to $10,000, by 1855 there were enough neigh- 
boring stores to start a wholesale store, and to- 
day more than half of the British population 
belongs to co-operative societies. Through the 
Wholesale Society these retail units own over 
one hundred and fifty factories, several coal 
mines and steamship lines, and tea plantations 
in India and Ceylon. There are some eighty- 
five thousand societies in the entire world with 
a hundred million members and doing about 
twelve billion dollars worth of business annually. 

What was the secret of this mighty-oak-from- 
little-acorn business success? The co-operators 
themselves usually credit it to a strict adherence 
to “Rochdale Principles,” plus an intelligent 
and honest leadership. The “Principles,” briefly 
stated are these : 

(1) That stock shall be sold very cheap and 
shall have a very low fixed rate of interest. 
Occasionally a flat joining fee takes the place 
of stock shares. All persons who buy at the 
store are expected to eventually become stock- 
holders. 

(2) Regardless of the amount of stock held, 
each person has only one vote. 

(3) Goods are sold at the prevailing market 
price. 

(4) The net earnings are periodically divid- 
ed into three parts allotted to: (a) interest on 
capital, (b) cash reserves for expansion, (c) 
“dividends” or rebates on purchases. 

(5) These “dividends” or rebates on pur- 
chases are paid in proportion to the amount of 
patronage, i.e., the persons who buy the most 
from the store share the most in the profits. A 
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10 per cent dividend would bring $1.00 to the 
person who spent $10.00 and $10.00 to the 
person who spent $100.00. 

Whenever several of the retail units find it 
convenient to do so they form a co-operative 
wholesale which supplies them with the produce 
and which pays its profits back to the member 
stores. These wholesale stores, where possible, 
buy farms and establish factories for the manu- 
facture of the commodities which they will use. 
Over and over this pattern has been repeated, 
sometimes with startling results, and often with 
portions of the profits devoted to such things as 
free insurance for members, the support of rec- 
reational centers, libraries, meeting halls, clinics, 
study clubs, scholarships, etc. There have, of 
course, been failures, but they are surprisingly 
few, despite the fight against a boisterous late 
nineteenth century capitalism, and the more 
recent tribulations of a world-wide depression 
and Fascist and Communist co-ordinators. 

Here At Home 

“But,” one might reasonably ask, “will co- 
operatives fit the American scene? Can they 
possibly stand up in the face of our gigantic 
chain stores, a relatively mobile population, and 
individualistic psychology?” There is no ready 
answer, but the facts should be carefully ex- 
amined and the potentialities studied. The 
number of consumers’ co-operative societies in 
the United States is, at present, small, most of 
them found among closely knit foreign language 
groups, but at that, there are over six thousand 
embracing about two million members and do- 
ing a million dollars worth of business a day. 
Some are quite vigorous, for instance in May- 
nard, Mass., population 7000, there is a co-op 
with 965 members, doing $392,719 worth of 
business yearly in competition with seven chain 
stores and 21 other food stores. Patronage re- 
bates amounted to $20-40 per family. They are 
at present on the increase, as the public becomes 
consumer conscious. Gas and oil co-operatives, 
particularly, have grown in the last few years, 
and the patronage returns are exceptionally 
large. Producers’ co-operatives, except for agri- 
cultural commodities, are almost non-existent in 
America, but certain other forms of co-opera- 
tion, such as mutual life insurance (where it is 
really mutual), credit unions, and marketing 
co-operatives are fairly well known in_ this 
country. 

The last two years have seen a tremendous 
awakening of interest in co-operation among 
religious and political liberals, labor leaders, and 
some left political groups, with even a genuine 
capitalist such as Edward A. Filene or Albon 
Holsey, occasionally joining in. At present, 
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aside from the Co-operative League of the 
United States which is the national clea ng 
house of information and which integrates ‘he 
whole American movement, there are sev. ral 
other outstanding nationally known organ::a- 
tions interested in co-operation, such as (o- 
operative Distributors, Central Co-operative 
Wholesale, Eastern States Farmers’ Exchan :e, 
and Midland Co-operative Wholesale. 

Co-operative Distributors, Inc., is particul ir- 
ly interested in the formation of consumers’ 
clubs which, at the start, bargain collectively 
for products bought from local merchants, and 
then as they gain in experience and membcr- 
ship, organize stores. This organization also 
distributes certain products to member clubs 
and individuals from New York through a mail 
order system. 

Other proposed variations of the “Rochdale” 
plan have been made, such as E. A. Filene’s 
idea of having the community purchase already 
existing stores, rehiring the former owners on a 
salaried basis—an idea in which he has invested 
over a million dollars. Another is the suggestion 
made by the Atlantic Chamber of Commerce 
to the recent Occupational Conference that 
white philanthropists assist Negroes in the for- 
mation of producers’ co-operatives (an ideal 
which, incidentally, puts the cart before the 
horse. ) 

One of the most significant of the American 
Co-operatives is, of course, the Gary Trading 
and Mercantile Company founded in 1932 
when a young school teacher in the Roosevelt 
High School drew around him a small group 
to discuss ways and means of relieving the dis- 
tress of Gary’s Negro population, one-half of 
which was on relief. After much discussion, a 
year of study, and some valuable advice from 
the Finnish co-operators in the neighborhood, 
a consumers’ buying club was organized, which, 
with a capital sum of $24.44 began to buy col- 
lectively. Later, the Gary Co-operative moved 
into a store where in 1935 they had a tournover 
of $35,000. 

Lest We Forget 

This present interest of Negroes in co-opera- 
tion is really a revival, for the cc-operative 
movement among Negroes has not been without 
its prophets — unheeded, unhonored, unsung, 
and not yet dead. 

In the winter of 1930 a young college instruc- 
tor, Mr. W. C. Matney of Bluefield, W. Va., 
won the first prize in the Crisis Economics Prize 
Contest with a scholarly essay on Exploitation 
vs. Co-operation in which he criticized the in- 
adequacy of the “race pride” oxygen tent in 
which Negro business was trying to live, dis- 
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cussed the success of the co-operative movement 
in Europe and related it to Negro problems. His 
conclusion was that “co-operative commercial 
and industrial enterprise is the basis upon which 
the Negro can become an economic power.” 
And lest the practical men accuse him of “dwel- 
ling in the false clouds of pink collegiatism” he 
founded a co-operative store on his own campus 
and made it work. (As they have been doing at 
Harvard and Yale for years. ) 

About one year later, some twenty-five or 
thirty young Negro men and women answered 
the ringing appeal of George Schuyler to “start 
now.” They formed the young Negroes’ Co- 
operative League, viewed and_ reviewed the 
plight of the Negro, and with rather vigorous 
and alliterative) language repudiated the past 
and present Negro leadership which “after un- 
equalled opportunity to save the race stands 
wringing its hands helplessly while the masses 
flounder in dirt, disease, discrimination, degrad- 
ation, disillusionment and death.” Headed by 
the crusading columnist they fabricated a “Five 
Year Plan” (an essential part of the organizing 
ritual in those days)—welcoming all Negroes 
between the ages of 16 and 36——began the study 
and formation of co-operatives. They laid out 
for themselves an ambitious program, which, 
had it gone according to schedule would have 
brought them into their first co-operative fac- 
tory last March. Today one can find remnants 
of the YNCL here and there—a co-operative 
store in Philadelphia—a few still enthusiastic 
supporters in most of the larger cities. 

It is easy to smile now as many of the in- 
tellectuals and most of the older business men 
did then, but making due allowance for the 
myths which Mr. Schuyler used for motivation, 
his proposals should be examined on their merits 
and the causes of failure studied. One must ad- 
mit that the YNCL is not the only organization 
devoted to Negro business that has failed. It 
seems that another set of prophets, chanting the 
gospel according to Ziff and Edwards and in- 
voking their canonized saints—the white busi- 
ness men—once called loudly (and vainly) on 
their God—“The Negro Market.” And CMA 
is no more. A union of CMA business acumen 
and YNCL principles might have been just the 
combination needed to insure success. 


Co-ops and Jobs 

While it would be naive to offer consumers’ 
and producers’ co-operation as a panacea for 
modern ills, national or racial, it would also be 
decidedly unwise not to consider seriously a pro- 
gram of economic and social organization which 
has ninety years of successful history behind it, 
and which has been used extensively by low in- 
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come groups. Without ignoring the necessity 
for fundamental social change, a great deal of 
study should be given to co-operation and its 
relation to Negro problems, the causes of failure 
and the chances of success. At the same time 
practical experiments similar to the Reddix store 
in Gary, the others in Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia, might be profitably tried in those areas 
where the Negro population is large and stable 
enough to give some probability of success. 

As many of our younger economists are con- 
tinually urging, the major problem of the Negro 
is finding and keeping jobs for the great masses 
of the people. Orthodox business men have 
made some rather extravagant promises of the 
jobs they could produce through retail business 
if the black masses would but support them. 
A careful study of census data, however, would 
show that the number of Negroes now employed 
by Negro business is considerably less than one 
person per store. Indeed, as Dr. Robert Weaver 
of the Department of the Interior, has pointed 
out through the Negro press and at various con- 
ferences, the great increases in white collar work- 
ers have been in industry, 20.2 per cent of the 
gainfully occupied whites holding down. this 
type of job. Only 1.5 per cent of the Negroes 
are so employed. Can co-operatives give Neg- 
roes jobs? While consumers’ co-operatives 
would not produce many jobs except in so far 
as they were able to federate and ultimately es- 
tablish wholesaling and producing units or pro- 
vide markets for farmers, it is not altogether 
impossible that, given time, they might, to a 
limited extent, get back to the production stage 
of some few commodities. Their chief value, 
however, lies in other realms. 


What Can Co-ops Do? 

In the first place, consumers’ co-operatives 
might be able to bring together some of the 
tottering Negro business enterprises on the basis 
of an assured market. The persistent cry of 
Negro business men is “lack of patronage.” 
They bemoan the fact that they can’t control 
those two billion elusive Negro dollars that gal- 
lop off every year into the white man’s pasture. 
But it is highly probable that in many com- 
munities if Negro storekeepers were willing to 
put themselves on a salaried basis and to work 
up a pledged market of patron-owners some 
benefits might accrue all-the-way-around. While 
the plea to make the dollar do “Double Duty” 
often falls on deaf ears, a dollar that will do 
“Triple Duty” might awaken some response, 
and a dollar spent with a co-operative (1) se- 
cures the desired goods ,(2) helps to support a 
fellow Negro, and (3) brings a dividend on 
purchase at the end of the fiscal year. 
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In the second place, consumers’ co-operatives 
would do for Negroes what they do for white 
co-operators. They would give the group the 
collective bargaining power inherent in an or- 
ganized consuming group. This might conceiv- 
ably be of great advantage in future “Spend 
Your Money Where You Can Work” cam- 
paigns, for a strong consumers’ group would be 
able to bring pressure to bear on wholesale and 
manufacturing enterprises. There could be 
actual “white lists” and “black lists” of “‘good” 
and “bad” companies. The present consumers’ 
movement uses these tactics to support organ- 
ized labor. A strong consumers’ movement 
would also give the Negro organic connection 
with groups of “liberal” and working class white 
consumers who could aid him in the use of 
pressure tactics. 

In the third place, the co-operative move- 
ment could serve as an organizing force in Negro 
life. In its broader social aspects, Negro life 
presents a problem of social disorganization 
which, of course, cannot be solved until the 
more fundamental limiting economic conditions 
have been changed. But in the meantime, if 
Negroes are to exist under the present system or 
take an active part in the change and recon- 
struction of that system they, as well as the 
white workers, farmers and professional people, 
need a social discipline that will school them in 
co-operation and the realities of the social strug- 
gle. The home, even where intact, cannot ful- 
fill that function except to a limited degree. 
The public schools, where the Negroes are able 
to take advantage of the meager facilities, give 
fundamental skills and that minimum of literacy 
which is absolutely basic to intelligent social 
action, but can do little or nothing toward dis- 
ciplining Negro youth for its mature respon- 
sibilities. The church, because of the extreme, 
this-worldliness of its leadership and _ other 
worldliness of its dogma and myth, is at present 
doing little toward that task. Where it is not 
out of touch with economic realities it has often 
become the tool of selfish individual and group 
interests (and is often actually demoralizing, as 
witness Negro Baptist Sunday School literature 
which carries advertisements for rabbit feet and 
luck charms.) The fraternal orders and socie- 
ties represent the organizations which are per- 
haps most deeply rooted in Negro life, and 
which because of their historic emphasis on 
mutual aid could become the main support of 
a co-operative movement among Negroes—and 
even they have, in many cases, the unsavory 
reputations lent them by a none too honest 
leadership. The youth organizations—4-H 
Clubs, Scouts, etc., are doing a fairly good piece 
of work within their limits, but what limits! 
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Undoubtedly the labor unions should be + \:e 
main disciplining force in this era, but th ir 
present influence on Negroes is very limit: (. 
The Workers’ Councils of the Urban Leag ie 
are increasingly helping to fill this gap, and ie 
doing a genuine job of workers’ education, but 
neither are, nor intend to be, a substitute { or 
unions. 

Now, the co-operative movement could con- 
ceivably become a platform upon which «il 
Negro organizations might unite, and a center 
around which the more progressive elements in 
each could rally, guarding it against becoming 
just another racial racket. It also has this to 
recommend it, that it avoids the racial narrow- 
ness of most Negro movements, and through its 
national and international bodies would give 
that equalitarian participation with white busi- 
ness men that the race needs. 

The criticisms of the extreme left, that co- 
operatives erect a fools’ paradise by veiling the 
brutalities of the capitalist system, and spread- 
ing poverty, is true only if one adopts a “let ’em 
suffer till they revolt” philosophy, or if the 
tempo of social change at the moment is so 
swift that all other issues are obviously second- 
ary. The truth may be that a strong co-opera- 
tive movement would be one of the best bul- 
warks against fascism and would give the par- 
ticipators a real taste of fascist injustice should 
it ever happen here. 


Noblesse Oblige 

Even though we admit that finding jobs for 
the bulk of Negroes is our main task and that 
the battle front is the labor union rather than 
the corner store, the problem remains of those 
young Negroes who do have an aptitude and 
training for business, who would like to pursue 
it as a career. Should they not take a chance as 
entrepreneurs? Everyone can’t become a labor 
leader or communist organizer—-and_ the 
schools, colleges, insurance companies and so- 
cieties, Lay-em Strait manufacturers and 
Bleach-em-White concoctors, will absorb only 
a few of Negro America’s accountants, book- 
keepers, financiers, and embryonic merchant 
princes. What can they do? 

This, some business minded young Negroes, 
might do: without making politician promises 
of jobs that will never materialize, without using 
“race pride” as a mere strategem for keeping 
their own individual businesses intact, without 
prostituting the church by making it the bally- 
hoo platform for private-profit business, they 
could, wherever objective social conditions war- 
rant it, place themselves at the service of the 
community, establishing, managing, and operat- 
(Continued on Page 251) 
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cational institutions, is under the knife. 

Not only does the so-called expert subject 
it to probe and carping criticism, but even the 
plain citizen, mystified by the swift developments 
of the times, wonders and babbles about the 
efficacy of its human product. What sort of a 
product should a college turn out? What means 
or methods should it employ? Should it pro- 
mote a program to provide orientation or pre- 
paration of youth and adults amid the shifting 
occupational scene, or should it content itself 
in following religiously the wonted path of a 
philosophy of mere knowledge-giving (teachers ) 
and knowledge-getting (students) regardless of 
the optimum social use that may be made of 
that knowledge? To what extent should the 
leaders of Negro higher education participate 
in social reconstruction? These questions seem 
important to this writer, and relevant to any 
serious discussion designed ultimately to aid the 
Negro College in a changing American society. 
Before the writer hazards his opinion on these 
questions, ict him briefly review a certain pro- 
gress of the Negro College for the past five or 
more years. 

In 1920 only one college for the education 
of Negroes, Howard University, could be found 
on the “fully accredited” list of institutions pre- 
pared by a regional, rating agency. Lincoln in 
Pennsylvania followed closely in 1922 and Mor- 
gan and West Virginia in 1925 and 1927 respec- 
tively. By 1930 one could count six of over 
seventy schools for higher education of colored 
people so approved. Fisk was the first of those 
in the South to join the ranks of the “blessed.” 
In this connection, it seems fair to add that 
if the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools had not been so averse to the 
idea of rating Negro Colleges in its area, Fisk, 
and perhaps one or two other similar institutions, 
would have “come of age” before 1930. Since 
that time, however, at least eighteen colleges in 
three regional areas have received national re- 
cognition as standard colleges. Of these, five— 
West Virginia State, Virginia State, Lincoln in 
Missouri, Prairie View, and Florida State— 
function as “Land-Grant Colleges.” Hampton 
and Tuskegee, once thought of as purely indus- 
trial or technical colleges, are here included. 
Fisk, to the writer’s knowledge, is the only one 
to meet the “acid test” of accreditation as it is 
conceived by the Association of American Uni- 
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The Dean of West Virginia State College for 
Negroes comments on the content and the 
scope of the curriculum in the Negro college. . 


versities. This “highest of ratings” enables a col- 
lege to send its graduates to the graduate schools 
of all University members of that association 
without question or suspicion. 

The eighteen colleges in review are distributed 
in twelve states and the District of Columbia. 
Two states—Georgia and Virginia—have three 
each. North Carolina, Alabama, and Texas have 
two each. Other states: Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia, and Missouri—have one each to 
their credit. Then, of course, there is the one 
in the District of Columbia. But to the dis- 
credit of South Carolina and Mississippi, where 
there is a comparatively larger number of Negro 
residents, not a single college within the knowl- 
edge of this writer has “arrived.” And this seems 
the more significant when it can be shown that 
the agencies have been indeed liberal and lenient 
in applying their “objective standards” to Negro 
institutions, 


Enrolment 

To pursue our review further, let us look at 
the record of the students or the “enrollees” of 
these approved institutions. An examination of 
catalogs of sixteen of them reveals interesting 
facts in that respect. Figures computed from a 
tabulation not here shown indicate that 13,221 
students were served by these schools during the 
scholastic year 1934-35. These figures do not 
exclude summer school, extension, and corre- 
spondence students, nor do they eliminate from 
count the pupils of so-called laboratory schools 
which enroll youth of secondary and elementary 
school grade. They disclose the total instructional 
services of the college. Five of the sixteen schools 
enroll 1,000 or more, while one of them served 
over 2,000 in a single year. The State Colleges, 
together with Howard, Hampton, and Tuske- 
gee, have the largest single enrolments. The 
range of the enrolments is the difference between 
2,230 and 94. There are about 300 students of 
graduate or university rank included in the ag- 
gregate enrolment. When one is reminded that 
in 1916 there were less than 1,000 students of 
strictly collegiate grade in all institutions calling 
themselves colleges, one may then attach great 
significance to a number which has reached at 
least 10,000 college students in sixteen schools 
in 1934-35. The number, 10,000, is an estimate 
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which does not include pupils of high school or 
elementary grades, 


Instruction and Courses 


The course offerings of these colleges reveal 

nothing startling. The old line courses—Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, formal logic, and other 
similar studies—can still be seen in a majority of 
the catalogs. A study of the ratio of teachers to 
courses indicates, however, that a precious little 
of “classical culture, once deified in the curri- 
culum, is available to the students. An examin- 
‘ation of a table showing the distribution of 
course offerings discloses that colleges serving the 
largest number of students do not always offer 
the largest number of courses. Indeed, in one 
case at least a college with only half the en- 
rolment of another offers virtually more courses. 
As one might expect, the pure Liberal Arts Col- 
leges offer more courses in the field of the hu- 
manities, while the Land-Grant Colleges are 
superior in respect to the field of social sciences 
and practical arts. The biological and physical 
sciences, considered now basic to an adequate 
understanding of man and his relations to the 
social world, seem to be receiving special atten- 
tion by all the colleges in question. 

The students in fourteen of these schools were 
taught by slightly over 1,000 teachers. Those 
who pursued studies in the arts and sciences both 
pure and applied had instructing them (1934- 
35) 921 men and women. Of these, 295, or 
nearly 31 per cent, hold the bachelor’s degree 
as their highest degree; 394, or about 43 per 
cent, hold the master’s degree as their highest ; 
slightly over 10 per cent, the doctoral degree ; 
136, or nearly 15 per cent, were reported as 
holding no degrees. A few white instructors are 
represented in the total figures. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the possession of 
an advanced degree, does not tell the whole 
story of a teacher’s preparation for his position. 
A possessor of a higher degree might have to 
his credit from two to four years of study, while 
another with the same degree, only one year. A 
person with only a bachelor’s degree might have 
supplemented his college training to the extent 

of one or more years in a graduate school. Pre- 
sumably, the standing of the university from 
which the individual was graduated would con- 
dition the quality of a degree. By the figures 
set forth above, the reader of this article without 
having any immediate basis for comparison can 
sense remarkable progress in the area of aca- 
demic preparation of Negro college instructors. 
For the instruction provided by these teach- 
ers, students pay tuition fees ranging from $75 
to $150 in eleven private colleges. For the State 
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Colleges the rate for legal residents ranges {om 
No Charges to $83, and for non-legal resid. nts 
or out-of-state-students the rate ranges from »45 
to $150. The writer believes that it can be sh: wn 
that the rate of increase in tuition fees char ed 
to students has not been met with a correspo id- 
ing increase in teachers’ salaries. 


The Human Product 


After this brief review of significant asp: cts 
of progress in connection with the Negro (ol- 
lege, an inquiry might now be made in relcr- 
ence to its human product. Assuming that the 
student is eager to learn or can be so condi- 
tioned, what steps should the college take to 
insure his best intellectual growth and_ social 
usefulness? Obviously the college should make 
as its primary step a partial analysis, at least, 
of the social order in which the individual must 
participate. This analysis should be predicated 
on the findings of research and investigation to 
indicate the direction into which the student 
must go. Despite its progress in things essential- 
ly physical and objective, the Negro College will 
not advance very far toward turning out an 
adequate human product without making care- 
ful analysis of a society rapidly changing under 
the impact of science and technology, and with- 
out sensing the effects of the change on the 
masses of Negroes. Adjustment of the school 
to individual differences, the formulation of new 
standards and objectives, vocational adjustment 
and guidance, all must be influenced by study 
and analysis of the economic and social order. 

Conniving at old intellectual disciplines, out- 
moded patterns of organization, administration, 
and instruction, is simply to invite doom upon 
the heads of Negro youth. Too often research 
has been made for its own sake or as a mis- 
guided response to an urge to publish on the 
part of its instructional staff. Many useful stu- 
dies which shed much light on the problems of 
students in relation to the community, to occu- 
pational trends, to supply and demand in the 
vocations and professions are merely accumu- 
lated as if to form an educational museum. The 
college needs teachers and administrators who 
sense knowledge as basis for action, practicing, 
carrying out, and not as something merely to 
quote, write about, and secure public acclaim. 
Such teachers could breathe the same kind of 
life into the soul of a student and mold a hunaan 
product more capable of use by the nation be- 
cause more useful to the nation. 

Curricula are fine and indispensable only a 
means and instruments toward the end to which 
Negro youth must be guided. Teachers whose 
education never transcended the curriculum will 
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never know how to put the curriculum through 
youth. Always youth will go through the cur- 
riculum in piece-meal fashion, leaving and for- 
getting those things behind him, and looking 
forward to those before, only to repeat his meth- 
od of leaving and forgetting. While a degree, 
the reward of a completed program of studies, 
should be possible for a youth, it should be very 
possible for him to gain a useful education even 
if he is forced (as in America) to pursue and 
“take” a degree. 


Theory and Fact 

Confusion reigns in the American college in 
veneral. Flexner, in his epoch-making book,* has 
essayed to tell us what a college really is; pre- 
sumably, to dispel the confusion and_ restore 
law and order. It is to him an institution for 
the imparting and interpretation of knowledge, 
not so much for the sake of the individual for 
pragmatic use in a perturbed world—for all of 
that is ad hoc—but for its own sake. A college 
is not a vocational or professional institution 
per se, if I rightly interpret this eminent scholar, 
but one of training of the mind for the sake of 
the mind in itself, and not for this or that voca- 
tion or profession. What is the Negro College 
to do with this philosophy? A true scholar has 
spoken. And he is right if college students are 
to be recruited from a socially and economically 
advantaged class with little worry about the 
precariousness of an elusive, economic order. It 
would be absurd to ask whether such is the case 
of Negro College students. Many enter college 
because they have nothing else to do. For them 
the college is a certain means of employment or a 
place for the worthy use of leisure time. The 
studies of Ambrose Caliver, showing the differ- 
ences in abilities, interests, and backgrounds of 
Negro college students, would convince the read- 
er that the student is tremendously handicapped. 
The reader would be also convinced of the im- 
perative need for some program looking forward 
to orientation, exploration, and guidance both 
vocational and educational; and at least some 
pre-vocational and pre-professional training in 
view of the rapidly shifting social scene. 

Something specific should be done, however, 
to conserve “superior abilities, improved selec- 
tion, training and utilization of many forms of 
talents.” Whether the Negro College authori- 
ties like it or not something of the sort eventu- 
ally shall be done. 

A theory of education all too dominant has 
threatened to enmesh the Negro College. It is 
a theory that separates knowledge from doing, 


*Abraham Flexner, Universities: American, English, 


German. Oxford University Press. 
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thinking from action, teaching from learning. 
By the same token the entities are set apart un- 
wittingly as antithetical. This practice sets up 
within our social frame two opposing schools 
of thought: the traditional school of knowledge 
and the progressive school of activity. The 
Negro College should conceive knowledge and 
thinking, learning and doing, and their by- 
products, as one and the same process. Separa- 
tion is perilous and hence headed to more chaos. 
Knowledge of man and the physical world, man 
and the biological world, man and his social 
relations, should be taught in order to motivate 
effective behavior and to achieve adequate ad- 
justment. All knowledge available cannot be 
taught or used in or out of a college. The Negro 
College should employ a refined method of 
selectivity and revision of subject matter in the 
light of social and broadly racial purposes. 
Knowledge is power. Power is essentially mo- 
tive. The college environment should be so ar- 
ranged as to challenge knowledge to translate 
itself into purposeful action. Such a functional 
college would scon prepare a leadership so sore- 
ly needed. 

Teachers who view facts as bases for think- 
ing, and acting, who perceive the college as an 
integral, not a segregated part of society, will 
find it increasingly difficult to divest themselves 
of the thrills which participation in social re- 
construction inevitably brings. The “New Deal” 
has offered some opportunities to the Negre 
College professor to serve. Government has en- 
listed his talents for social and economic re- 
search. Educational surveys, national and state 
commissions, adult and nursery schools, ad- 
visory councils, and others enterprises have 
utilized the training and experiences of educa- 
tional workers in colleges for Negroes. Oppor- 
tunities of the kind link the college with the 
life of America and pave the way for an educa- 
tional institution that will be not only shaped 
by society, but actually will participate in the 
shaping and reconstruction of society. 


Philosophy of Education 

A social philosophy which gets its orientation 
from scientific investigation should guide the 
work of the Negro College. Only in that way 
is a semblance of assurance possible to the in- 
stitution to make the contributions necessary 
for racial advancement. The race college was 
born of a passion to do for the Negro what the 
other colleges could not or would not do, and 
that is, to equip its young men and women for 
social leadership of a racial character. The new 
day with its gigantic machinery and accom- 
paning mass production augurs for a social edu- 
cation which will insure the Negro’s survival 
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by developing his creative powers. In so far as 
the writer can observe, genius or exceptional 
ability has slim chance in the majority of Negro 
colleges. Mediocrity is virtually glorified. Only 
one college in the group of those studied has 
in effect anything like an educational innova- 
tion looking forward to the conservation and 
development of unusual ability. In many of 
the institutions, it is assumed with amazing 
naivete that all entrants are on an intellectual 
parity. As a consequence the educational ma- 
chinery is geared high for putting the victims 
through a mill of the gods that not only grinds 
out certified mediocrity, but even impairs, if 
it does not destroy, genius. 

In that connection, the accrediting associa- 
tions are not without sin. The Negro College 
administrators of the institutions with one or 
two noble exceptions, have surrendered the 
scholastic leadership of the colleges to those 
agencies. Whatever progress has been made in 
the way of making the school socially and 
academically respectable, is due in large meas- 
ure to those rating bodies. In like manner many 
of the serious defects which hamper an institu- 
tion from playing its part as a dynamic agent 
in a changing society can be laid at the doors 
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Ode to the Class of 1936 Everywhere 
By OWEN DODSON 


HIS is the golden harvest of our years, 
The briefly mellowed autumn and her gift, 


of the accrediting associations. Chiefly for 
buildings, publicity, and propaganda can we he 
sure in dispensing credit to administrators of 
the college. 

Thus we have looked at the Negro College in 
a certain line of progress in a rapidly changing 
society. In many respects, the progress has been 
notable when projected against an_historic:! 
background. Students of all abilities, interests, 
and backgrounds in increasing numbers have 
gained entrance into the institution. They are 
taught by substantially better trained teachers, 
more or less underfed because in the main so 
poorly underpaid. The research of these teach- 
ers have been means of winning them spurs o: 
academic distinction, but not very much as 
ways for modifying academic procedure in the 
direction of an education adapted to meet the 
demands of the social order. A changing phi- 
losophy to cope with a changing world seems 
to this writer as the only hope for an educa- 
tional institution devoted to the special task of 
developing intelligent leadership and wise fol- 
lowship. There are a few faint signs here and 
there that in the next decade progress in Negro 
college education in an importantly new direc- 
tion will be in plain sight. 


The fruit that grew in spite of winter fears, 

The gathered crop no swift west wind may drift. 
The golden harvest is ours, but not to keep 
From all the shriveled hordes, the hungry bands 
Who lift their arms to us, to us who reap: 
Let not the fruit lie rotting in our hands! 

Thus from our orchards must the poor be fed, 
The blind man taught to see the blazing fruit, 
Dust of the earth renewed and comforted: 
The speechless then will be no longer mute: 
But see through us a half of paradise 


Glowing, from our fruits of sacrifice. 
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“Spick” » » 


@ By BEN FREDERICK CARRUTHERS 


“spick” to his white schoolmates in 

Queensville, Texas, but to himself he was 
the most important young man of seventeen in 
the Americas. He sat at his eighth grade win- 
dow-seat in haughty Miss Cross’ room and 
looked rather vacantly out of the second floor 
window of the commodious twelve-room school. 
The light shone through to make his profile a 
pleasing relief from the monotonous white, 
freckled ruddy faces of his classmates. 

“Now, Frank, just tell us about some of the 
strange customs of the Mexicans; you know 
you're the only real foreigner we have here in 
this class. Your kind don’t get so high in 
school” ; it was Miss Cross’ strident nasal tones 
that paid this dubious compliment as she ad- 
justed the oxford glasses which set her apart as 
a leader in the smug intelligentsia of her native 
Queensville. 

Freckled, dowdy moppets murmured and 
snickered as Frank was brought back to the 
stark reality of his prosaic existence as an op- 
timistic member of a despised, misunderstood 
and viciously victimized minority. Deliberately, 
slowly, majestically he rose from his seat with 
the grace of a cobra and, defiantly straightening 
his shoulders, he flushed crimson through 
smooth and gold-cast olive skin that bespoke 
with little doubt the union of Castillian and 
Aztec through the centuries after the Conquest 
of Cortez. His luxuriant ebony hair fell in re- 
bellious wisps across his forehead; thick, heavy 
black brows in puzzled wonder were drawn to- 
gether. His flashing, piercing, oriental eyes, 
brown as Malaga wine, lifted in a plaintive, 
warm, vibrant glance that spoke much to those 
who paused to read the meaning there. Even, 
strong rows of teeth were back of full, sensual 
lips of Moorish cast. An aquiline nose of aris- 
tocratic mien completed the perfection of his 
head, well poised on the narrow graceful neck 
of his maternal ancestors in the valley of Teno- 
chitlan. His physique, well proportioned and 
supple, lent his appearance a non-Caucasian 
vigor and sense of rhythm that one might well 
envy. His left hand clenched his shirt bosom 
that the smirking eyes which searched him 
might not discover his lack of buttons and sub- 
sequent substitution of pins. His clean yet tat- 
tered trousers betrayed his humble origin but 
belied the aristocracy of his countenance and 


F RANK was just a “huerco”* to his mother, 


*Mexican Spanish for rascal. 


A little story of racial humiliation from a 
slightly different perspective. Prejudice against 
the Mexican in the great Southwest may come 
not only from the whites but the blacks as 
well. 


the quixotic swagger of his bearing. A wither- 
ing look of defiance from him silenced the tit- 
ters of the adolescents and shocked Miss Cross. 

“T am no foreigner, I am an American, I was 
born in San Antonio.” 

“Indeed,” said Miss Cross, silencing the dis- 
approval of her charges, “but Frank your par- 
ents—that is—you know what I mean—you are 
a Mexican and you should not deny your race 
—-you see you are not as we are—real Ameri- 
cans—white Americans of north European an- 
cestors. You are Spanish, yes, but mixed a long 
time ago with—Indian.” 

“Then they were not Americans, Mexicans 
are not Americans, no one is an American 
who was not born as you say?”’—in defiance 
these words lashed in undreamed of fury at a 
staple fallacy. 

“Never mind, Frank,” Miss Cross reddened 
perceptibly and sniffed as she drew her hand- 
kerchief forth, “you may be excused before you 
become impudent and tell your mother I wish 
to see her here this week.” 

All eyes, expressing disdain, contempt, and 
satisfied superiority followed the crestfallen 
“spick” as he marched to the door in abject 
misery and dismay. Once outside, he did not 
dare go home until he reported to Mr. Dare, 
the subservient creature of the Queensville “oil 
families” who appointed such things as princi- 
pals of white schools and let their cooks recom- 
mend the appointments in colored schools with 
neither qualm nor query. 

Mr. Dare, flushed and excited, appeared at 
the foot of the stairs to stammer—‘Frank, my 
boy, you—you—must come to my office at once 
—there has been a mistake—yes, a mistake, a 
terrible mistake—I didn’t know it, someone 
should have told me. Just a minute until I close 
the transom and this window.” 

They were in the principal’s office before his 
desk which was cluttered with nondescript pa- 
per and faced a well-tacked American flag which 
in turn surmounted a framed copy of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The principal, 
fat, wheezy, and dismally inept, coughed and 
cleared his throat to express himself on a very 
painful matter. 
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“A report that I er—yes, here it is, received 
yesterday from San Antonio states positively 
that you are the er—son, yes, of Conchita 
Lopez, a Mexican woman, and a Negro—Sam 
Jones, and your parents were never married. I 
was well—er—shocked, ahem! You see, you 
can’t go to school here any more—we, er, pro- 
vide another school for Negroes here—you 
know that, huh?” This revelation blurted out 
left the inquisitor quaking and perspiring less 
because of the painfulness of the duty than be- 
cause of the probable effect upon the race-con- 
scious white citizens of Queensville. 

The Spanish-Indian-Negro-American closed 
his astounded eyes, clenched his teeth, stam- 
mered—“That’s a lie!” and, turning on his heel, 
tore open the door to run with incredible speed 
out, out, out, down the street, across the square, 
past sheltered prosperous homes, across ruts and 
alleys, past Mexican town and “Niggertown” 
to be alone in the country—anywhere out of this 
world. Breathlessly he flung his tingling, pros- 
trate body upon the luxuriant grass beneath a 
wide-boughed retama and sobbed hysterically— 
hating himself with true Spanish stoicism for his 
show of emotion. He tried to think, but thoughts 
refused to come. He saw instead white faces, 
jeering, sneering, scorning him. He saw Miss 
Cross’ disdainful visage, Mr. Dare’s anguished 
countenance and heard their shocked and out- 
raged mutterings. He was a criminal, a Mexican, 
and worse, a “nigger’”—‘“Spick!” “nigger!” 
How he hated those words, himself, his mother, 
his father! Yes, his father, whom he had never 
seen and who, his mother, always said died in 
Mexico with Carranza. Why had she lied? Why 
had she protected him from this blow until he 
fully understood its meaning, now, when it had 
fallen and made him miserable, so miserable? 
What would his friends say—what of Juan and 
Luz, what would she think? He would go away, 
far away, and Queensville would never see him 
again. He would go back to Mexico! Back to 
Mexico! He, who had never seen Mexico! In 
dazed and broken sadness he sobbed himself to 
sleep soothed by the rustling symphony of na- 
ture in her south Texas springtime garlands. 

The scandal struck the little town like a hur- 
ricane. Nordics prideful, haughty, and indig- 
nant demanded that Frank be sent, at once, to 
the Negro school. Bewildered Mexicans whose 
lives and favors depended so precariously upon 
white good-will, turned sheepish backs upon 
their own and ostracized Conchita and her son. 
Conchita, dismayed that her deepest secret 


should be so cruelly revealed, submitted to ag: n- 
izing taunts and contemptuous glances from e: +t- 
while friends and acquaintances. Her hum! |e 
laundress’ job was taken from her, she was | e- 
fused bread by the relief agency, but these were 
not her concern. Her heart was wounded, daz d 
and clenched with horror for Frank, her vey 
life, the symbol of the only true love and hap; i- 
ness her soul had ever known. She could not fa: e 
his fair and appealing youth. She could not ex- 
plain and now she was ready to die when he 
looked up at her after a silent meal of “frijole.” 
and bread with a hurt, accusing, yet appealing 
look which said in a thousand ways “Proque no 
me lo hadicho?” “Why didn’t you tell me?” 


It was decided by authorities that Frank 
should go to the three-teacher Negro school, |o- 
cated in an inadequate, unsanitary building be- 
yond the shanties of “niggertown” near the 
Tex.-Mex. railroad. The outraged sensibilitics 
of the white people would be assuaged by this 
humbling of the pride of a mongrel who had 
called himself an American! 


With a heavy heart and yet with the defiant 
air of the Spanish conquistador, Frank set out 
on his first day at the new school to make friends 
with the “negritos.” His heart pounded intense- 
ly as he passed the dreary houses, stumbled along 
the ruts, alone. The students were all assembled 
around the school. All grades and all sizes were 
there. There were shiny black boys and brown 
ones and yellow ones as well. Some had wooly 
hair and some had curly reddish-brown ringlets. 
Some were singing, joking, laughing, truckin’ 
with the girls—those who were old enough to 
consider the female no longer a reprehensible 
creature. Some were clean, some dirty, some 
gay, some not so gay, but all were poor, in that 
endless poverty in the midst of which ambition 
and optimism choke to death hopelessly. 

As Frank approached, a friendly smile on 
his face, a deathly silence spread like an ocean 
wave before the boisterous crowd before him. 
Lips curled, backs turned and muttered obsceni- 
ties rose revealing the depths of race-hate and 
its engendered defense-mechanism. A very tall, 
handsome, black youth stepped forward, 
shrugged, sneered and turned away. Two little 
brown girls of the third grade bit from a dill 
pickle and yelled simultaneously as they pointed, 
“Spick! Spick! me no savvy!” The bell rang, 
classes passed, “Spick’s” eyes filled with tears, 
a lump rose in his throat as he walked on and on 
past the shanties of “niggertown.” 
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®@ By HALL JOHNSON 


MODEST little book with a brown 
paper cover, recently issued by The 


American Music League, should claim 
and hold the attention of everybody in the world 
who is at all interested in how the world is get- 
ting on. This is a big statement to make about 
any book and a surprisingly big statement to 
make about a little book containing only two 
dozen songs. But the name of this book is Negro 
Songs of Protest and each word of the title 
reaches out in a different direction to nab your 
attention and focus it on the book. 

Now, you may not be particularly interested 
in Negroes and you may not care a rap about 
any kind of song. But, if you are alive at all in 
the world today, you should be interested in 
protest for the simple reason there is very little 
of anything else in the world today. You may 
be one of those rare and complacent individu- 
als who are satisfied with everything just as it 
is and so have no complaints to make. But sup- 
pose some other fellow’s protests should become 
so urgent that “everything cannot continue to go 
on just as it is,’-—wouldn’t that affect you too, 
maybe ? Which is why you should be interested 
in protests,—no matter whose,—if only to keep 
up with the signs of the times. 

These twenty-four Negro Songs of Protest, se- 
lected from a collection of several hundred (and 
imagine the hundreds yet uncollected!) give an 
inkling of a group-state-of-mind which has been 
forming for many, many years. This is no sud- 
den ebullition of feeling. Some of these songs 
are very old. Each one is as old as the particular 
condition which gave it birth. For the Negro is 
an “instantaneous” singer; his song follows im- 
mediately upon the heels of its inspiration. And 
his singing has always contained a note of pro- 
test, even in the older and greatly misunderstood 
“spirituals.” In the spirituals, however, this feel- 
ing is not so apparent but is more subtly woven 
into both text and tune. The reasons for this are 
obvious. In the slave-days, when there was no 
question of bread and shelter, the longing was 
for the more abstract liberty of the spirit and, 
with such creators, could express itself only in 
the naive symbolism which modern Negroes con- 
sider childish and backward and modern whites 
find simply amusing. To the makers of these 


*Negro Songs of Protest. Collected by Lawrence Gel- 
lert. Arranged for Voice and Piano by Elie Siegmeister. 
American Music League, New York City. $1.00. 
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—A REVIEW 


Hall Johnson, in this provocative article, con- 
tributes more than a review of Gellert's 
“Negro Songs of Protest." He presents a 
new and penetrating study of the inspirational 
sources of American Negro music. 


songs, it was a way of protest,—not at all child- 
ish and most certainly not amusing. If this qual- 
ity of protest seems to be limited or absent in 
the words, it is all the more eloquent in the 
strong, soaring melodies of the better spirituals 
and cries aloud to all who understand the uni- 
versal language of music. In the post-slavery 
work-songs and “reels,” the singer is concerned 
with concrete and more immediate physical ne- 
cessities and he sings of them so frankly that there 
is no need to read between the lines for inter- 
pretation. Also there is less strain on the music, 
since the words tell so much. This is a music of 
short, powerful phrases, with rhythmically re- 
curring silences for the swing of the brawny 
arm. The melodic line rarely climbs to great 
heights but curves over and over again to the 
fundamental key-tone. It is of the earth, earthy 
and exudes the rank vitality of strong, earthy 
things. However, it is not rigid for all that. 
It can bend and twist to give accent to a power- 
ful word which otherwise would not fit and it 
can stretch like any earth-worm to accommodate 
additional words needed to give point to certain 
lines. In the spirituals, the words are made to 
suit the music. In the later secular songs, the 
words govern the situation because they have 
more responsibility. One should understand this 
relationship before beginning a perusal of the 
little volume before us. There is no emotional 
difference between the spirituals and the work- 
songs. All are songs of protest. 

Lawrence Gellert has spent years in the pur- 
suit of genuine Negro songs of protest and he 
has hunted them with the only weapons which 
can hope to bring back the real article alive, an 
understanding mind and—a phonograph. Both 
were necessary. A phonograph in unsympathetic 
hands could never get close enough to these 
songs to make a recording and the most tactful 
musician without a phonograph could never 
“take them down” on paper from the actual 
singing. No two verses alike, no two perform- 
ances of the same verse alike, variations of 
rhythm laughing at the metronome, nuances of 
pitch thumbing their noses at the five lines and 
four spaces,—to enumerate only a few of the 
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difficulties. So we must congratulate Lawrence 
Gellert on his success in capturing these songs 
and on his good fortune in securing the services 
of Elie Siegmeister to help get them on paper. 
Writing piano accompaniments for this out-of- 
doors type of folk-song is at best a hazardous 
business and always involves some loss of the 
original flavor. However, they are more saleable 
with this sort of treatment and custom has got 
us used to it. Like bathing-suits. Mr. Siegmeister 
has actually tried to suggest a racial feeling in 
his accompaniments and has succeeded better 
than most musicians who have published similar 
attempts. In any case, as Mr. Gellert suggests, 
if you don’t like (or can’t play) the piano ac- 
companiments, you may leave them off. These 
melodies are eminently self-supporting. 

Now, about the book itself. We started off 
by saying that Negro Songs of Protest should 
interest everybody in the world from one or 
more points of view. There are three big words 
in the title of the book and these twenty-four 
songs can shed some new light on all three. 

The first word,—Negro. 

If you have never been to America,—or if 
you have been here only for a visit,—or if you 
have lived here all your life, and don’t know 
much about American Negroes, just glance, no 
matter how hastily, through this book and re- 
cord your impressions. If you have never pre- 
viously thought at all about these dark Ameri- 
cans, you may find something in the first few 
pages that will at least arouse your curiosity. 
You will probably decide that they may be 
more interesting than you would have guessed,— 
if you had ever had occasion to guess. Even if 
you are a foreigner and can read only the music 
but not the words, you will straightway begin 
to suspect that a people who can make melodies 
like these cannot possibly be quite like you have 
been told they are. And the next time you read 
or hear something about a Negro,—whether it 
be good or bad,—you will think about this book. 

If you are not a Negro but (1) have always 
felt kindly toward them, by all means read this 
book and listen to these songs. Your reaction will 
not be complicated. If (2) you have been taught 
to dislike Negroes, (and it is always a matter 
of being taught), you may begin to suspect that 
there is another side to this question. Questions 
usually have at least two sides. If (3) you have 
always conscientiously hated Negroes but really 
love music and are in other ways fairly human, 
read this book if you can stand it and listen to 
these tunes with the words. If you can get that 
far, you probably will begin to wonder if “these 
people really feel that way about it” and then 
turn hastily to something else to “take the bitter 
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taste out of your mouth.” But that would be, 
at any rate, a beginning. 

If you are a Negro, you must by all mans 
read this book. If its subject-matter is familiar 
to you, you will be glad to see it given to the 
world at last; for this is the first volume of its 
sort to be published. If, for geographical reasvns, 
this material is unfamiliar to you, you must 
realize that to hundreds of thousands of your 
brothers and sisters it is all too familiar and that 
you, yourself, are none the less vitally concerned 
because you know it only as an echo. 

The second word,—Songs. 

For everybody, a well-made song is one of the 
most beautiful things in the world. It is also one 
of the most necessary. So many of our absolute 
necessities bring with them no sense of beauty 
or pleasure ; so many things which delight us in 
our youth leave us indifferent as we grow older. 
Not so with a song. As our past stretches out and 
our future diminishes, the songs we have known, 
even the memories of the songs we have known, 
become increasingly precious as they are called 
upon to fill bigger and bigger gaps in our slow- 
ing-down emotional life. And this is as it should 
be,—for a good song is a wonderful thing. 

Now, a song, considered apart from the act 
of singing, is made by merely adding definite 
pitches and rhythms to words. Merely. But when 
the words are the embodiment of a deep feeling ; 
when the pitches and rhythms are chosen so as 
to intensify that feeling; when the whole pro- 
cess is governed by those immutable an inex- 
plicable laws of order and balance which regu- 
late every harmonious creation of God or man; 
then occurs the phenomenon of Life in Sound, 
requiring no explanations to make its presence 
felt. The ability to make a fine song comes, like 
every other developed ability, with practice and 
practice in anything is only intelligent repetition. 
Intelligent repetition obliges time and inclina- 
tion; progressive experience and good models 
soon develop discrimination, and_ eventually 
there appears—the master. 

Hence, the ability of the older American Ne- 
gro to make fine songs is not an accident. Still 
less is it a matter of miraculous natural endow- 
ment, as some would prefer to believe. It is at 
once the result and the barometer of his oppres- 
sion. The harder he was oppressed, the deeper 
his feelings about it; the deeper his feelings, 
the more they got in the way of his work. So 
instead of a mere “inclination to expression,” 
he had an absolute necessity to express. His work 
required only physical strength. The singing re- 
lieved his mental tension, so he worked better 
with a song than without one. Being encouraged 
to sing, there was no problem about practice- 
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hours and certainly no dearth of material to sing 
about. Thus arose upon this continent a whole 
new race of singing sufferers, masters of the art 
of song-making if of nothing else. Their best 
efforts deserve to be used in all conservatories of 
music as models of perfection in the shorter 
forms, and every concert-goer knows how in- 
debted are the composers of modern times to the 
harmonic and rhythmic ideas of these uncon- 
scious pedagogues. 


The men who sang into Lawrence Gellert’s 
phonograph are the legitimate heirs to the tech- 
nique, literature and traditions of the older 
craftsmen. The style is the same, only the theme 
and the stage-setting have undergone minor 
changes. Although the central idea in all twenty- 
four of these songs stems from the fundamental 
emotion of protest, there is the greatest variety 
of mood and treatment, for the real artist knows 
that the one unpardonable sin in art is mono- 
tony. At times grimly ponderous, bitingly sar- 
castic, flippantly whimsical and sly ;—fiery, de- 
spairing, wistful, raging, down-cast, momentari- 
ly calm,—every nuance of emotion possible to a 
living thing straining at a leash is there,-and 
always effective. 

Elie Siegmeister has done a most sympathetic 
job in trying to make his settings bring out the 
qualities which he felt so unerringly in the 
music. One cannot expect his treatment of these 
highly exotic tunes to be always perfectly conso- 
nant in character with the idiom of the tunes 
themselves. That would require years of study 
of the Negro soul as well as of the Negro musical 
style. In spite of the ineptness of the piano as a 
medium, Mr. Siegmeister has indicated the need 
of a special style more definitely than any other 
white arranger of Negro songs, with the possible 
exception of Emmett Kennedy. The others have 
all gone astray with the assumption that, once 
they had their “genuine” melody, the develop- 
ing treatment could be done along the well-worn 
lines of the same good old “sixes and sevens.” 
Mr. Siegmeister may not have looked in the 
right place for what he needed but he had 
the good artistic sense to know that looking 
around was “in order.” 


There is nothing occult about the words of 
these Negro Songs of Protest. They are as easy 
to dodge as a machine-gun and just as open to 
argument as this persuasive little instrument. Be- 
cause all the breath cannot be used for singing, 
the lines of this rude folk-poetry are short. But 
what a concentrated force of idea in what an 
economy of words! And what variety! Three 
random samples will suffice: The whole story 
jerks out bitterly in 
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Lay down late, gettin’ up soon, 
Twelve o'clock an’ I has no noon. 
All I want’s dese cal’ iron shackles 


Off my leg. 
and a bit more philosophically in 


Work all de summer, summer, 

Work all de fall, fall— 

Gonna make dis Chris’mas, Chris’mas, 
Chrismas in mah overall. 


and grown solemnly elegiac in 


How long, brethren, how long 

Mus’ my people weep an’ mourn? 

So long my people been asleep,— 

White folks plowin’ niggers’ soul down deep,— 
How long, brethren, how long? 


In this poetry the mystical symbolism of the 
spirituals would be not only inadequate but in- 
artistic. Here are needed clear-cut references to 
familiar, everyday objects and situations and, 
by the way, some of the locutions are so 
“special” that one will be grateful for the little 
glossary on page 8. 

In short, even aside from their special and oc- 
casional significance and leaving off the quali- 
fying words, “Negro” and “Protest,” these 
twenty-four songs will appeal to all who love 
folk-music in general and realize its importance 
as an indication of the manifold development of 
a group. For true folk-song is the musical 
record of the reaction of the group-thought to 
the group-life. It is intimate_ self-expression, 
made for the singer only and with never an eye 
toward its probable reception by a hypothetical 
audience. 

Moreover, (and this is very important), this 
little volume will very effectively “call the bluff” 
of those educated Negro musicians who “would 
love Negro music but just can’t stand those old 
spirituals” on account of the unavoidable con- 
nection of these songs with unpleasant conditions 
which (they fondly claim) are a “thing of the 
past.” Well, here are some fine, genuine Negro 
songs, collected by a white man and arranged 
by a white man. They are undeniably tied 
up with unpleasant conditions but—not of the 
past. These songs and the conditions they reflect 
are of the living moment and both songs and 
conditions are ours. Here is vibrant, husky stuff 
to use on our recital-programs. Here is sturdy 
tissue to weave into new forms for our future 
symphonies and operas,—if we want to be fresh 
and original. White composers will be the first 
to recognize our good fortune and congratulate 
us. We have been trying to imitate white com- 
posers so long and so studiously that we are al- 
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most too busy to notice that they have been try- 
ing equally as hard to imitate us,—and much 
more successfully. Artistically speaking, we are 
the most richly endowed people on this hemi- 
sphere and it is high time for us to begin to 
realize it and stand proudly upon our own re- 
sources. 

The third word,—Protest. 

Having considered the potential value of these 
songs from points of view entirely racial and 
musical, what about their possibilities as protest, 
pure and simple? The word “protest” is a clear 
Latin derivative meaning to state or affirm 
before or in the presence of. So an audience is 
implied. Unheard, the strongest protest is no 
more than a particularly irritating “grumble.” 
In my opinion, these two-dozen big little songs, 
so lovingly collected and so sincerely offered, are 
well worth singing and hearing for all that they 
contain. They are the serious statement, in seri- 
ous music, of the more serious thoughts of a 
very serious people. If they are presented in the 
mood of their conception, they will demand at- 
tention and, if presented often enough, they will 
hold that attention. Which is what every protest 
hopes to do until its objective is achieved. 

The American Music League is putting out 
Negro Songs of Protest as a part of its announced 
program to “publish and popularize American 
folk-music.” If the rest of their output is as well- 
chosen and as well-presented as the present col- 
lection, the League will perform an unique and 
inestimable service to the world of culture. It 
is to be hoped that the demand for this little 
book will soon justify additional printings in a 
more durable binding. Music, unlike the plastic 
arts, has no existence in space but, in its quality 
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Time to be Free 


By JONATHAN HENDERSON BROOKS 


Somenow, when I recall the snows 


of glorified sound, extends only in the f urth 
dimension,—time. Immaterial things are very 
easily lost and a fine song needs more phy sical 
protection than a fine statue. 

Negro folk-songs, at their best, are greai Art 
and some of the songs in Mr. Gellert’s | ook 
should live on, like all great art, long after the 
causes which set them in motion are forgoit‘en, 
Phidias, the greatest sculptor of antiquity, was 
ugly in appearance and unhappy in his (ife. 
Working side by side with the dictator Pericles 
for the beautification of proud Athens, he met 
slander, imprisonment and death at the hands 
of the Athenian demagogues. Now, Time his 
drawn a veil over the exploits and statecraft of 
the great Pericles, but the glory of his Goldea 
Age still dwells serenely in the eyes of Phidias’ 
Athena as if the hand which fashioned those 
eyes had not been still these long four thousand 
years. Who can say but that in another, maybe 
far distant, Golden Age, when men will long 
since have learned that slavery of any sort is 
suicide, retarding the oppressed but destroying 
the oppressor; when the very stories of slavery 
will have a flavor of legendary remoteness like 
the myth of Jason and the Golden Fleece ; who 
can say but that, among the things of eternal 
beauty surviving into that age, there may be 
found many strains of majestic music which first 
had utterance from tortured black throats when 
their need for utterance was dire? Having ful- 
filled its mission as a Thing of Protest, this music 
will then be free itself and will continue exist- 
ence in its own right as a Thing of Beauty, — 
a perpetual guarantee of Freedom,—reminding 
men that without Freedom there can be no real 
Beauty and without Bauty man cannot live. 


That on these flowering fields have lain, 


My fettered spirit is resolved 


To break its bonds and fly again. 
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The School in the Woods » » » 


@ By LEON E. DeKALB 


FEW years ago the term CCC was 
merely a figure of speech as far as I 
was concerned. Vaguely I knew that 
the President had organized the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and that unemployed men and 
boys could enter. As a social worker, I came in 
contact with a number of “Clients” whose sons 
had enrolled in the CCC, but even that did 
not cause its significance to penetrate my con- 
sciousness. I suppose I had the same idea that 
thousands of people have concerning the organ- 
ization—that most of the enrollees were rough- 
necks and that it was a sort of work-house in 
the woods. When the opportunity came for me 
to secure a job in the CCC as an Educational 
Adviser, I grabbed it because of the salary it 
offered and because I felt that the experience in 
dealing with that type of people would in later 
years stand me in good stead. 
"My life in the camp has been one series of 
surprises after another, and I will attempt to 
convey to the reader some of the types of boys 
and men that are found in the CCC. 
1. John Thomas was a young man 19 years 


Thirty-five thousand colored men are enrolled 
in CCC Camps throughout the country; 
$700,000 is allotted to these young men and 
their dependents; 105 colored college gradu- 
ates are acting as Educational Advisers in these 
camps; 300 colored typists are working at vari- 
ous CCC Headquarters and 1,200 colored 
cooks are employed in mess halls. 


old from the northern part of New Jersey and 
a high school graduate. Because of his quick- 
ness of mind and ability to typewrite, he was 
soon appointed assistant company clerk. This 
position offered no advancement in salary, but 
gave him experience in writing business letters 
and the regular routine that goes on in a busi- 
ness office. His ambition was to attend college, 
but his parents were unable to afford to pay 
even the first semester’s tuition. He showed 
keen interest in all educational activities that 
were carried on in camp and enrolled in the 
Negro History, Forestry, Nature Study, Short- 
hand, Current Events, and Government Classes. 
He approached the Adviser on several occasions 
concerning the possibility of securing a scholar- 
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ship at one of the colored colleges, the Adviser 
wrote to the school and secured a $50 scholar- 
ship for him and the promise of a job of waiting 
table. In the time that he had been in the 
camp, he had saved enough money for one 
semester’s tuition, and he was willing to start 
his college career with that amount of money 
and the faith that he had in himself that he 
could succeed. He was later given the position 
of supply clerk which carried with it the rating 
of a Leader at top salary—$45 a month. He 
now had charge of giving out all supplies to 
the men, and keeping records. Surely the young 
man’s experience in the CCC will help him 
throughout life. 

2. Anthony Hooks was born on a farm in 
Georgia, and never had the opportunity to at- 
tend school. Each month he was forced to sign 
the payroll with an X. He was approached and 
asked one day if he wouldn't like to learn to 
read and write. The advantages of being able 
to read a newspaper and know what is happen- 
ing in the world were pointed out to him, as 
well as the pleasure that one derives from read- 
ing. He readily expressed his willingness to learn 
how to read. He was given a notebook and 
three times a week came in to see the Adviser 
for his lessons. His first attempts were rather 
pitiful, yet he diligently and earnestly applied 
himself, until now he is not only able to write 
his name legibly, but can spell many simple 
words. 


3. George Martin had been in camp for over 
a year before he was given the job as canteen 
steward. This job offered no increase in pay, 
but carried with it the ordering of all candy, 
tobacco, soft drinks, cakes, pies, and dozens of 
other articles that may be found in any can- 
teen. Being able to order just enough goods, 
and not over ordering supplies of pies and 
cakes so that they become stale before they are 
bought is not an easy task, and yet Martin has 
developed into one of the best canteen stewards 
that the camp has ever had. He too, was from 
the northern part of New Jersey and a high 
school graduate and is desirous of attending 
college. He has some relatives in Virginia and 
expressed a desire to attend a college in that 
state. The Adviser wrote to the president and 
told of his qualifications and he will be admitted 
to the college this coming fall with the promise 
of a job. He also has been active in the Negro 
History, Current Events, Government, and 
Shorthand Classes. 


4. Eddie James was a quiet, unassuming 
fellow, who had very little to say and kept 
largely to himself. Some one mentioned the 
fact that he could draw, and the Adviser asked 


Negro CCC enrollees have participated in the planting of over 
a half million trees in the National Forests and Parks of 


the country 


him to make a couple of drawings for the camp 
newspaper. It was sooned learned that he was 
a very excellent cartoonist, and he supplied all 
of the cartoons that appeared in each issue. His 
cartoons were given a four-star rating in the 
last issue of the paper by the monthly magazine 
that is published by Corps Area Headquarters. 
During the past winter, he was one of the few 
men to brave the icy blasts in the trucks to at- 
tend a class at the Atlantic City Vocational 
School. The trip is twenty-five miles away. He 
is now determined to attend an art school in 
the fall, and since the requisites are a knowledge 
of typewriting and commercial law, he can be 
found every evening in the library either prac- 
ticing on the typewriter or poring over a sect 
of commercial law books. 

The examples that could be given are almost 
endless. These boys, these young men, these 
leaders of tomorrow, have not lost their ambi- 
tion. Despite their hardships and obstacles that 
confront them, they are still determined to 
achieve success in some form. Have the past 
three years been a period of standing still, of 


just marking time? The answer is: No. True, 
(Continued on Page 252) 
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@ By E. HAMLETT PAYNE 


ton has experienced a series of changes, 

and has grown into an Agency that not 
only serves Houston and Harris County, but 
several adjacent counties. The Social Service 
Bureau, as it was called in 1929, represented a 
small staff composed of a few Case Workers 
and a Superintendent who had as their case 
joad a very small percentage of Houston’s popu- 
lation. These families presented various social 
problems and they came mainly for help in 
working out a solution to their many and varied 
problems. The Agency was maintained through 
funds secured from the Community Chest and 
the City of Houston. Later on, city funds were 
withdrawn, and the Social Service Bureau be- 
came a private Social Case Work Agency sup- 
ported by Community Chest funds and other 
donations. 

By 1931 and 1932 the unemployment prob- 
lem created quite a stir in Houston and forced 
a greater portion of the population to seek help 
from the Welfare Agency, primarily because of 
their economic status. It was next to impossible 
now for all of these families to be cared for by 
the Social Service Bureau. Other funds were 
made available for carrying on unemployment 
relief, and soon we were included in the number 
receiving FERA funds. With FERA came the 
policy that public funds should be expended by 
public agencies. As the Social Service Bureau 
seemed to be a nucleus for relief giving in Hous- 
ton, it was felt that there was no need for a new 
Agency to take over this work, so the Social 
Service Bureau passed from a private agency 
into a public agency — the Harris County Board 
of Welfare and Employment. 

The Case Work Personnel and the entire 
relief rolls were transferred to the new Agency. 
We then remained that Agency until recently 
when, with the coming of WPA, the state was 
divided into districts with Houston as one of 
the district headquarters. And now we are Wel- 
fare Department District 6-A, of the Texas 
Relief Commission. 

The policy that all able-bodied families on 
relief should accept WPA jobs by December 
31, 1935, greatly reduced the relief load car- 
ried into January, 1936. Simultaneously, the 
Administrative Personnel was reduced. 

On January 1, 1936 our unemployable re- 
lief families numbered 3,760 for Houston and 
Harris County. Of this number, for the Metro- 


Sie 1929 the Welfare Agency in Hous- 


Social Work Trends in Houston, Texas 


What about relief in Texas, where they are 
now celebrating the Centenary of the inde- 
pendence of that State? A social worker tell 
us of the part Negroes in Houston play in the 
relief set-up both as employees and receipients. 


politan area, 685 were white, 863 Negroes and 
96 Mexicans. In the county, the count is not 
kept separately according to races, and the 
count was 349, making a total of 1,993 family 
cases. For the districts carrying detached or 
single people, the figures were as follows: White 
dependent and disabled—689; Negro depen- 
dent and disabled—820; white Women’s Bu- 
reau—258. Most of the women from the Col- 
ored Women’s Bureau were employable and 
secured WPA jobs; those who were not able 
to work were transferred to the Bureau for 
Detached Disabled. The Texas Relief Com- 
mission (State) assumed financial responsibil- 
ity for these unemployables, leaving it up to the 
various cities to work out plans for those em- 
ployables not eligible for WPA, but unem- 
ployed and in need of relief. In Houston, the 
Community Chest and the City and County 
Governments assumed this task, and by using 
some of the Texas Relief Commission Workers 
in a double capacity, a new agency, The Hous- 
ton-Harris County Relief Board was set up. 

On June 30, 1936, state funds (Texas Relief 
Commission) were exhausted and the Houston- 
Harris County Relief Board accepted the re- 
sponsibility of working out plans for the un- 
employables left destitute. With the WPA ab- 
sorbing a large proportion of our former em- 
ployable families, and a considerable number 
of our unemployables, aged families being 
transferred to the newly organized Old Age As- 
sistance Agency, we anticipate that our relief 
load for the next few months will not show a 
great increase. 

Combining the unemployables left by the 
Texas Relief Commission with those carried 
by Houston-Harris County Relief Board, we 
had as of June 30, 1936—-3,701 cases number- 
ing 8,153 individuals. These figures analyzed 
show the following: 

Metropolitan white 1,046 
Metropolitan colored = 1,473 
Bureau for Detached Disabled—colored...... 175 
Bureau for Detached Disabled—white..... 506 


County—white and colored 
Women’s Bureau—white . 

Total . 3,701 
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The Staff of the Houston-Harris County Re- 
lief Board at present consists of 37 Supervisors 
and Case Workers; of this number 11 are 
Negroes. 

Most of the workers are either college 
graduates, or have had some college work, 
and one-half of them have had some pro- 
fessional training for social work. Three are 
members of the American Association of So- 
cial Workers. For the majority their pres- 
ent position is their first experience in this field 
of social work and relief. Four of them were 
awarded FERA scholarships and studied at the 
Atlanta School of Social Work, 1934 and 1935. 

Some facts stand out as achievements as a 
result of our relief program. The setting up 
of a Nutrition Center, the establishment of a 


Women’s Bureau for single employable Negro ° 


women, the appointment of two Negro Case 
Supervisors, a Colored District Office, and a 
Visiting Housekeeper’s project with a Negro 
Supervisor are among these achievements. 

The Nutrition Centers are on the order of 
Infant Welfare Clinics, where the babies and 
pre-school age children are brought for exami- 
nation and treatment. We have three Centers, 
centrally located in our largest Wards. They 
are a part of the general relief program, and 
only those on relief are entitled to free service. 
The doctors are among our leading practicing 
physicians of the city, and the nurses are all 
registered nurses. For the month of August 
1935 they gave service to 883 children, 372 
were infants, 507 pre-school age children, and 
four were of school age. There are ten nurses 
employed in these various Centers. 

The Douglass District Office represents the 
first experiment in a Negro office under Negro 
supervision. The Supervisor, Mrs. Esther Ham- 
lett Payne, is a graduate of Baker University ; 
and has done graduate work at the University 
of Kansas and studied a summer session at the 
New York School of Social Work. 


The office is rather centrally located in the 
southeast section of the city. There are seven 
districts composed of people living in that sec- 
tion. When the office was first opened in De- 
cember, 1934 there were about 900 families 
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on relief. The number as of September, | 135 
was 700. Most of the families dropped h we 
secured employment, some called back to t.cir 
former jobs, some secured a new job, and scme 
receiving PWA jobs. As WPA projects ire 
released it is felt that about one-half of he 
number will be given employment. 

The Visiting Housekeeper’s project is onc of 
our so-called “white collar” projects, and { ir- 
nishes employment for our women on relief w hie 
would fall in the upper level of intelligence. ‘The 
Supervisor, Miss Elizabeth Stevens, a former in- 
structor of Home Economics, is a very capal)le 
person, and has done a splendid piece of work 
with these women in a short time. This project 
is among those to be transferred to WPA and 
the women will most likely receive wages al- 
lotted for semi-skilled and skilled labor. 

Relief — while it has not been adequate }y 
any means, has been shared alike by white and 
colored. This policy has existed, not only be- 
cause FERA specifies that no discrimination 
shall be made because of race, color or creed, 
but also because a part of our administrative 
personnel has been composed of persons who 
have a keen interest in the welfare of all human 
beings, regardless of nationality, and who have 
demonstrated this interest by seeing that these 
specifications were carried out. Conditions have 
not been ideal at all times, but, on the whole, 
we feel that efforts to see that the Negroes were 
given a fair deal in the relief program have not 
been in vain. Under the supervision and direc- 
tion of Mr. Walter W. Whitson our Agency 
has, more or less, been steered clear of some of 
the prejudice and unfairness that is prevalent 
in southern cities. Mr. Whitson is well 
known in the Social Work field, and has been 
connected with this Agency since 1928. He is 
now the Supervisor and Director of the Welfare 
Department, District 6-A. 

It is felt that the members of our group are 
taking a greater interest in the relief program 
as it relates to our people. This is manifested 
by their willingness to serve in the capacity of 
volunteers, and in the organization of advisory 
committees. As the program continues it is hoped 
that their interest will continue to grow. 
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Book Reviews 


THE LIFE OF SARAH N. CLEGHORN 


THREE SCORE. By Sarah N. Cleghorn. Harrison 

Smith and Robert Haas. $3.00. 
as I write, after finishing Miss Cleghorn’s book, 

Threescore, 1 have just come up on deck from 
dinner on shipboard and, although I am no enthusiast 
for turkey out of season, the mere use of the words 
Vermont turkey on the menu made me take turkey and 
enjoy it because of Miss Cleghorn’s book. All Ver- 
mont is dearer to me because of this charming revela- 
tion of its eect on the writer and those charming Ver- 
mont writers, Zephine Humphrey and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, are dearer too. 

To discover an easily-kindled spirit pondering how to 
express itself at once forcefully and with restraint, to 
find sofe one who has touched so many of us along the 
friendly road and helped us not only with words and 
suggestions but with a contagious fellowship, is one of 
the joys of life and this book of her life does just that. 

To be sure I like people like the Irish, who have as I 
phrase it, “a low-boiling point” but to find a fellowship 
with human suffering like Miss Cleghorn’s feeling for 
what the world looks like through Negro eyes and a 
great upwelling of protest at the callousness of our 
“noble white” feeling for those beyond the “pale” is a 
warm friendly feeling to receive from between the covers 
of a book. 

The book is not mainly about the Negro, in fact very 
little, but it is the way she uses the attitude toward the 
Negro as a measuring rod by which the realities of peo- 
ple’s lives are tested that gives one a sense of her knowl- 
edge of Black Folks’ thinking. 

Speaking of her brother, she says: “He didn't talk 
about such things as Hell and what he believed in, and 
from an early age his opinion was respected partly be- 
cause he didn’t volunteer it very often and never jumped 
with it down people's throats.’ And again “It was 
against all my notions when Mr. Liebowitz at the Scotts- 
boro Trial, introducing a Negro witness, warned the 
prosecuting lawyer: “You take your fist out of my wit- 
ness’ face, and when you speak to him you call him 
‘Mister’; and yet I never think of it without irrepressi- 
ble thankfulness, and to tell the truth, with a strong sense 
of beauty.” 

The book fills me with a sense of her growth in faith 
that we come more and more on beauty in human life, 
as in flowers, in unexpected places. 

The book is full of such challenging thoughts as 
“since the way my interest in pacifism and in vivisection 
have come together at one horrible point—I mean that 
impenetrably secret experimentation on animals which 
is now carried on by the War Department.” 

Miss Cleghorn is herself a poet and, of course, the 
story of her life that did not have a gencrous tribute to 
pocts and those who read poetry well, even if they do 
not write it, and an indication of what poetry has done 
for and with her, would give a false picture. And such 
an aunt as she had! “My idea of a good life is to clean 
house all day and go to a ball in the evening” ; and, far 
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from the long face, is this same aunt’s: “I never get any 
sense of virtue from doing my duty unless I enjoy doing 
it,’ which reminds me of a Quaker who said in my 
hearing: “that real Christianity made you love people 
you did not like.” 

To know so valiant a little lady, to get the lift of 
fellow-feeling as she speaks of her struggles with what 
she feels to be the futility of her life, to know as some 
of us who have known her even slightly outside the 
covers of her book, is to get a sense of the enduring value 
of friendship and friendliness and quick sympathy and 
this book of hers does all that and more. It gives you 
a sense of being complimented on your own culture by a 
very cultured person, who gives you not only a compli- 
ment but an introduction to a number of cultured 
friends the while explaining that culture and the de- 
sire for the good life are not questions for New Eng- 
landers alone, nor even her loved Vermonters, but that 
culture never can survive putting other humans beyond 
a “pale.” 

With my whole heart I commend the life of this de- 
termined and delighful little lady to all of us. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Clayton, Del. 
March 31, 1936 
To the Editor, 
Opportunity Magazine, 
New York City. 
Mr. Elmer A. Carter, 


My dear Mr. Carter: 

I read in the Afro of March 28th your reply in de- 
fense of your magazine, with so much interest, that it 
moves me to advance you a few personal remarks. First 
I want to say, we most heartily corroborate everything 
you said: in short, if we discard every publication in 
which use is made of insulting references to our group, 
there would be practically few left to be read ; and soon. 
So we felt the attack unwarranted. 

However, I would like to beseech all leaders of our 
race to accept some other designation than the word 
“Negro.” At present this is only myself and household 
speaking, but I have proof that hundreds of our people 
are disgusted with that word. They believe, as we do, 
that the word is the prime breeder of segregation, con- 
tempt, and dishonor, that one can hardly tell “Negro” 
from “n————r’’; that wherever one is the other is 
also; that our dictionaries make the two words syno- 
nymous and that the refined of the other race do not 
find it necessary to make use of either word. So the 
question follows, ‘why do we?’ 

Won’t you as one of our leaders do your bit in crush- 
ing such a despicable name for our group? 

I am 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) MILTON GILBERT 
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Survey of the Month« « « « 


(Bachrach) 
Ruth Gwendolyn Smith 


Scholarship 

Miss Florence R. Beatty, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Beatty of Cairo, Illinois, was elected to the Phi Kappa 
Epsilon Honorary Fraternity at the University of Illinois 
from which she received her Master of Arts degree this 
June. Miss Beatty was graduated from Fisk University 
in 1933 and for a year taught in Sumner High School. 
She is at present a member of the Summer School faculty 
of the North Carolina State Normal School, Fayetteville, 


North Carolina. 


* + * 


Art 

Hale Woodruff, teacher of painting at Atlanta 
University was chosen as one of the twelve Georgia 
artists to exhibit in the First National Exhibition 
of American Art, which opened in the International 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York City. Artists 
from every state in the Union, the district of Columbia, 
Hawaii, the Panama Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, 
and Puerto Rico were invited to participate, and each 
artist was given the privilege of showing one work of his 
own choice. Mr. Woodruff’s entry was a Georgia land- 
scape, which was painted in 1934. 

The twelve artists, chosen to represent Georgia in the 
show, were chosen by Lewis P. Skidmore, director of 
the High Buseum in Atlanta, and George Ramey, an 


Atlanta artist. 


* * 


Honors 

Miss Ruth Gwendolyn Smith of Kingston, Pennsyl- 
vania, recently completed one year of study in Paris as 
a member of the Columbia University Paris group select- 
ed for study at the Sorbonne. She was awarded her A.M. 


degree in French on June 2, 1936. Miss Smith wa. grad. 
uated from Syracuse University in 1926 and 1 ceived 
A.B. cum laude and was elected to Lambda Ta): Rho, 
Honorary Romance Language Society. In 1929 she re. 
ceived a graduate scholarship in French at W: lesley 
and studied there for one year. 
* * 
Owen Dodson of Brooklyn, New York, was graduated 
from Bates College in June. While in college he directed 
several plays produced by the dramatic club, including 
Shaw’s “Candide” and Euripides’ “Trojan Women ” 
At the same time Dodson has won considerable distine- 
tion as a poet, some of his poems having been published 
in The New Masses, Opportunity and The Lex iston 
Evening Journal. During his senior year he was editor 
of the college literary magazine, The Garnet. He has 
been admitted to the Yale School of the Drama for the 
year 1936-37. 


* 


Dr. Edward L. Washington, acting head of the Thomas 
Jefferson High School Annex, Brooklyn, New York, 
directs the health education of over 2,000 boys. He is one 
of two Negro teachers on a faculty of 350. Dr. Washing- 
ton was awarded his Ph.D. in education in 1935 by 
New York University. He has qualified for the doctorate 
in physical education at Columbia Teachers College. 
His thesis, ““An Evaluation of the New York City Junior 
High School Physical Fitness Test,’ is based on the rec- 
ords of 10,000 junior high school boys in the city schools. 
Dr. Washington is a native of Paducah, Kentucky. He 
is a graduate of the University of Illinois, B S. in 
physical education, and received his A.M. at Columbia. 


* * 


The Reverend James Walter Brown, for twenty-three 


* 


Florence R. Beatty 
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(Blackstone Studios) 
Bishop Jj. W. Brown 


years pastor of Mother A. M. E. Zion Church, New York 
City, was recently elevated to the bishopric at the Gen- 
eral Confrence held at Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Bishop Brown was educated at Shaw and Lincoln Uni- 
versities. He is a native of North Carolina. During the 
years of his residence in New York City Bishop Brown 
has been a leader in civic affairs. 

* * * 

In an article, “Youth on Parade,” by W. H. Barefield 
Gordon, published in the July Opportunity, the splendid 
work of the National Youth Administration among Ne- 
groes in Illinois is credited largely to Chrales P. Brown- 
ing, Assistant to the Illinois State Director. Mr. Brown- 
ing is a winner of an American History scholarship at 
the University of Chicago and winner of the Smiley 
Scholarship for the outstanding Negro youth in the 
university, also assistant to Prof T. V. Smith of the 
department of philosophy at the University. 

* * 


Appointments 

Mary McLeod Bethune, President of Bethune-Cook- 
man College, Daytona, Florida, has been appointed Di- 
rector of the Division of Negro Activities for the Na- 
tional Youth Administration according to Aubrey Wil- 
liams, Executive Director. Mrs. Bethune has been a 
member of the N. Y. A. Advisory Committee since its 
inception, having been appointed by the President. Miss 
Juanita Sadler was formerly Director of Negro Activities 


of the N. Y. A. and recently resigned. 
* * * 


\nnouncement was made on July 17 by Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, of his appointment of T. Arnold Hill 
as one of the fifteen members of the newly-created State 
Board of Social Welfare, which, after July 1937, will 
be in complete control of New York State's relief ac- 
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tivities. The establishment of the new Board ends the 
“temporary” nature of New York’s relief bureaus and 
provides for the office of Commissioner of Social Welfare 
to carry forward the work now being handled by the 
State TERA. 


* * 


* 


Civil Liberties 
The American Civil Liberties Union, Roger N. Bald- 
win, Director, in a bulletin released June 23, says: 

“The second session of the Seventy-Fourth Congress, 
just closed, was characterized as one of the most helpful 
to the cause of civil rights in recent years, marked by 
the defeat of every single gag bill by the American Civil 
Liberties Union in a statement sent yesterday to the 
members of its National Committee throughout the 
country. 

“The Union noted with special satisfaction the pas- 
sage of the LaFollette resolution by the Senate for an 
investigation of violations of civil liberties and collective 
bargaining all over the country; the defeat of the Kra- 
mer sedition and McCormack military disaffection bills 
punishing mere opinions ; of the Dobbins bill to strength- 
en the Post Office’s powers of censorship by permitting 
prosecutions in places of receipt as well as of mailing; 
and the defeat of all bills to tighten the already string- 
ent deportation laws. 

“The Union held as significant the passage of the 
Byrnes bill to prohibit the interstate transportation of 
strike breakers and the Virgin Islands Permanent Gov- 
ernment Act providing an up-to-date form of adminis- 
tration with universal suffrage and a Bill of Rights ~ 

* * 


Publications 

An interesting publication expressing the Catholic 
viewpoint in race relations is the Inter-racial Review, 
which is published under the auspices of the Catholic 
Inter-racial Council. The editor is George K. Hunton, 
a prominent Catholic layman of the City of New York, 
who has done much to interest Catholics in the prob- 
lems of Negroes. Particularly significant has been the 
interest which Mr. Hunton has aroused in Catholic 
schools and colleges in the metropolitan area. 

WHY NOT “CO-OPERATE”? 
(Continued from Page 234) 

ing co-operatively owned enterprises. The sal- 
aries may be small, the rebates may be meager, 
the growth may be discouragingly slow, but at 
least the people will know that the enterprises 
are theirs and that the entrepreneurs are not 
fooling them when they speak of “Service.” The 
leaders will get their salaries plus the intangible 
rewards of all pioneers (and surcease from en- 
forced governmental employment services via 
ERA, WPA, et. al.) 

Co-operatives may not be a way out of the 
Negroes’ difficulties, but they do offer a more 
fruitful way of living in his world, until the re- 
quisite social changes materialize. They may 
even help to bring those changes. 
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Manet Fowler 


Awards 


Manet Fowler, student of journalism, New York Uni- 
versity, has been awarded the Reverend David James 
Burrell prize for the best report of a sermon, according 
to Professor Henry B. Rathbone, chairman of the School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. The prize is 
awarded annually. Miss Fowler, a junior, is majoring in 
journalism. She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. H. 
Fowler of New York City. She has served on the staff 
of the University paper and year book, is a member 
of the Fourth Estate Club and of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Student Union. 
* 


Federal Theatre Project 


“Turpentine,” a drama in three acts by J. A. Smith 
and Peter Morrell, followed ““Macbeth” at the Lafayette 
Theatre, Harlem’s famous playhouse. ““Macbeth” with 
Jack Carter and Edna Thomas in the principal roles, 
is now playing on Broadway at the Adelphi Theatre. 
From the Adelphi “Macbeth” will go on tour and on 
August 6th will open in Dallas at the Texas Centennial 
Exposition. 


THE SCHOOL IN THE WOODS 
(Continued from Page 246) 

they have no college or high school credits to 
their names, but they have gained far more than 
any three years of Latin, Greek, or Calculus 
learned in any school could have given them. 
They entered here downcast and depressed, feel- 
ing that they had no chance for success, and 
knowing that they were nothing more than 
charges of the government. They leave here 
far healthier than when they entered, their 
minds at ease that their families have not suf- 
fered, no longer afraid to give any employer 
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a good day’s labor, and once more filled vith 
the ambition to succeed. 

The CCC has made us realize one thin. , if 
nothing more—that the training of the y: uth 
is no longer an individual problem—but the 
problem of society as a whole. It matters not 
whether the Community, the State, or the | ed- 
eral Government provides for their training, ut 
it does matter that their training be not } cg- 
lected. The CCC is now recognized as a gov: rn- 
mental experiment in the training of the youth. 
It started out as an experiment to take the 
youth off the streets and to provide a small in- 
come for needy families. Gradually it was rec- 
cgnized what a tremendous influence life in the 
CCC had not only on the enrollees, but on their 
families as well, and slowly but steadily a system 
of training has evolved. Not only are classes in 
English, Arithmetic, History, Civics, and other 
subjects found in nearly every camp, but the 
public schools and vocational schools in their vi- 
cinities are lending them aid. WPA agencies 
everywhere are helping the camps by supplying 
them with instructors, plays, vaudeville enter- 
tainments, and orchestras. Each camp has a bas- 
ketball team, a track team, baseball team and 
some even have football teams. All forms of 
sport, all types of books, daily and weekly news- 
papers, and all current magazines are found in 
every camp. This experiment has taken on an 
additional meaning. It is a land of opportunity 
to those, to whom three years ago life offered 
nothing but hunger. 


Charles P. Browning, Special Assistant to IIli- 
noise State NYA Director William 7. Campbell 
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T. Arnold Hill, Director 
of the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations of the 
National Urban League, is at present on a four months’ 
leave of absence to study economic conditions in various 
European countries under a Fellowship grant. 


T. Arnold Hill 
On Tour 


Mr. Hill will observe the co-operative movement in 
the Scandinavian countries, and the operation of unem- 
ployment insurance in Great Britain. He plans also to 
visit the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and to spend 
some time in the industrial centers around London. 


As the recently-elected Second Vice-President of the 
National Conference of Social Work, he attended the 
International Conference of Social Work in London 
from July 12 to 17. 


Mr. Hill will return to New York around the first 


of November. 


For more than a year, Ne- 


Negro Painters of 
Atlanta, Georgia 


gro painters of Atlanta, Ga., 
have been fighting deter- 
minedly for membership in the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paper Hangers, and at preesnt it seems 
that their efforts are to be crowned with success. Organ- 
ized through the efforts of the Atlanta Urban League, 
and members of the Negro Workers’ Council in that city, 
the painters first applied for membership in the painters’ 
local of Atlanta. Being denied this request, they then 
asked for a separate charter from the local. A second 
denial led the Negro painters to appeal to the head- 
quarters of the Brotherhood at Lafayette, Ind. The 
Brotherhood refused to take action and referred their re- 
quest back to the Atlanta local. Acting under advice of 
the Atlanta Urban League and other interested friends, 
the painters then made application directly to the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
for the charter which had been denied them by the 
Brotherhood. The A. F. of L. officials in turn evaded 


the issue and referred their request back to the Atlanta 


local. 


Not content, the Negro painters group bombarded with 
letters and protests William Green, President of the 
A. F. of L., and various Washington officials having 
supervision of federal building projects, for by now the 
question of jobs on PWA projects was involved. As a 
result of the bombardment a federal invesstigator was 
sent to Atlanta. So much publicity has been invoked on 
the matter, unfavorable to the reputation of organized 
labor, that union district council officials have taken a 
hand, and have urged a fair adjustment upon the re- 
calcitrant painters’ union in Atlanta. The preesnt situa- 
tion is that the international body is now expected to 
grant a charter to the Negro painters of Atlanta within 
a short period unless some unexpected change in attitude 


occurs. 


While the matter is thus in abeyance certain unde- 
sirable aspects are being cleared up. The union has pro- 
mised to place 15 Negro painters on a job at the colored 
YMCA with union wages and hours, taking the place 
of white painters who had been hired in flagrant dis- 
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regard of the fact that it was a colored YMCA in a 
colored district. Other Negro painters were likewise pro- 
mised work on various WPA jobs at union wages nad 
hours. The Dstrict Council has arranged to set up a 
painters’ examining board in order to pass upon the 
qualifications of Negro painters for union membership. 
Upon learning of these plans, the Negroes immediately 
set up a painters’ institute lasting one week and enroll- 
ing 25 men, who seized this opportunity to freshen up 
their techniques and prepare themselves for the rigorous 
test of union examination. 


Massillon, Ohio, is the 
latest city to join the na- 
tional network of Urban 
League affiliates. In 1935, the Community Chest of that 
city granted two thousand dollars as a 1936 budget for 
work among colored people. According to the 1930 cen- 
sus, 1219 of the city’s 26,500 residents are Negroes. A 
large number of the Negro workers are employed in the 
local plant of the Republic Steel Corporation. The 
Massillon Urban League was organized to care for the 
employment and other community needs of the city’s 
Negro population. James T. Wardlaw has been appointed 
as the Executive Secretary. A young man, 26 years of 
age, Mr. Wardlaw is a graduate of Morehouse College, 
holds a master’s degree from Atlanta University, and 
has completed a course of study at the Atlanta School 
of Social Work. He was formerly on the staff of the 
Atlanta Constitution, and more recently has had experi- 
ence as case worker and instructor in adult education 


New Urban League 
in Massillon, Dhio 


in the city of Atlanta. 


gro pathologist on the fac- 


Heads Illinois EAC ulty of the University of 


Chicago, is the new Chairman of the Illinois Emergency 
Advisory Council for Negroes, succeeding Dr. M. O. 
Bousfield, who resigned in January, after being elected 
President of the Chicago Urban League. Mr. William M. 
Ashby, Executive Secretary of the Springfield, IIl., 
Urban League, remains as Secretary of the State EAC, 
and he and Dr. Lewis are already planning for the 4th 
annual state-wide conference which will be held in 
September. 


The appointment of Hor- 
Secretary for Chicago ond 
Urban League ustria ecretary is an- 

nounced by the Chicago Ur- 
ban League. A veteran of the 370th Infantry in the 
World War, Mr. Jordan holds a B. C. degree from the 
College of Commerce in the University of Illinois. He 
comes to the permanent post with th eChicago Urban 
League from the Division of Personnel in WPA. He has 
recently been Assistant State Director of the WPA Survey 
of White Collar and Skilled Negro Workers. Mr. Jordan 
will assist Howard D. Gould, the League’s Director of 
Industrial Relations, who is thereby enabled to broaden 
his department to include research as well as industrial 


Assistant Industrial 


relations. 
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OPPORTUNITY— JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


|| INVESTED 3c — AND WON 
A $294.50 SCHOLARSHIP! 


“ANY HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR OR COL- 
LEGE STUDENT can forget about money 
worries for next fall’s college expenses by earn- 
ing scholarships of $50.00 to $250.00 by only 
devoting part time to subscription work during | 
the summer months,” says Miss Irma S. Cox, | 
| |student of Talladega College, winner of the 
| Grand Prize Scholarship for 1935. 


‘| Even those less gifted or with little time can 
earn cash prizes covering railroad fare to col- 
lege, Christmas vacation funds, pocket money 

! for school, etc. | 


YOUR CHANCE TO EARN A SCHOLARSHIP 
IN OPPORTUNITY'S THIRD STUDENT 
SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST 
ENTER TODAY AND WIN A SCHOLARSHIP | 

CONTEST ENDS SEPTEMBER 15, 1936 | 


First Grand Prize _. $250.00 
Second Grand Prize . 225.00 
Third Grand Prize... 200.00 


General Prizes — Number Unlimited 
$150.00, $75.00 and $50.00 Scholarships 
Cash Prizes from $1.00 to $50.00 


Every Entrant Wins a Prize 
* 


OPEN TO ANY COLLEGE STUDENT OR HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE WEST INDIES 


For further information write 


STUDENT CONTEST 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
1133 Broadway New York City 


Please mention Opportunity, journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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